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Scope and Nature of the Conference. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction exists to discuss the 
problems of charities and correction, to disseminate information and promote 
reforms. It does not formulate platforms.—Rules of Procedure. 

It began in 1874 as a meeting of the members and secretaries of a few 
state boards of charities and correction with the Social Science Association. 
Its last published membership list contains more than three thousand names; 
and at its session in Cleveland in June, 1912, over two thousand delegates 
were registered as in attendance. The scope of the Conference may seem 
to have widened greatly in recent years. This is partly because it has entered 
new fields, but chiefly because those it first possessed have widened. It has 
always looked forward rather than back, and many of the new social efforts of 
our day have found their early adherents and their most useful publicity at 
the Conference meetings.—Alexander Johnson. 


Membership. 


Annual dues, fiscal year ending December 31, are $2.50; sustaining mem 
bership, $10.00. Regular members are encouraged to become sustaining mem- 
bers. Considering the many varied advantages of membership in this or- 
ganization, the annual fee of $2.50 is unusually moderate. Members receive 


the volume of Proceedings for the current year, carriage prepaid, and the 
Bulletin free. 


Publications. 


The Conference has in stock extra copies of Proceedings of many meet- 
ings in former years, as well as pamphlet reprints of noteworthy addresses, 
committee reports, and symposiums on various subjects. These are listed on 
the last pages of this Bulletin, and likewise in other publications. 

In addition, this Bulletin is sent free to all members of the Conference, 
and may be secured by non-members at the rate of fifty cents a year or 
twenty-five cents a copy. 
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Among those interested in social work and in the development of this 
Conference, the recent retirement of Mr. Alexander Johnson from the gen- 
eral secretaryship of the Conference is generally known. The fact is 
recorded with regret. Fortunately, however, Mr. Johnson will continue in 
active service in the Conference as a member of the Executive Committee 


and, during the current year, as chairman of the standing committee on 
Defectives. 


* * * * 


This number of the Bulletin contains a list of the officers and member- 
ship of committees of the Conference for the present year. Vacancies oc- 
curring during the year are filled through action of the President, and like- 
wise additional members may be appointed on committees. Change in loca- 
tion of the general office, absence of members on vacation and similar 
causes have occasioned an unusual delay in getting acceptance of appoint- 
ments made at the Seattle meeting. 


* * * * 


There follows an excellent brief account of the fortieth annual meeting, 
held at Seattle, Washington, July 5-12, reprinted by permission trom The 
Survey of August 2. Newspaper and magazine notices were published 
widely about the time of the meeting. The August number of Welfare, 
published in Seattle (address League Bldg.) contains an interesting descrip- 
tion from the local standpoint. 


* * * * 


The attention of members. and of all others specially interested in 
social work, is called to the new location and the function of the general 
office of the Conference. This office, formerly situated at Angola, Indiana, is 

now to be found in the City Club Building, Chicago. It is the general 
agency for publication of proceedings of annual meetings, the Bulletin, 
—and other appropriate literature. It is also its function to assist officers 
peand committees in arranging for annual meetings, and to transact routine 
sbusiness. The necessity of keeping in close touch with a large and varied 
* embership, and with important movements throughout the country makes 


Galt an excellent source of information in the fleld of practical social work. 
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Such assistance as it can render is therefore given freely to all who inquire. 
The office, also, is the property of the Conference, and members are invited 
to make it in every sense headquarters when they are in Chicago. 


The special feature of this number of the Bulletin is a classified ac- 
count of developments in the field of social work in the states and territories 
of the United States and the provinces of Canada. As this ma- 
terial, usually known as the reports from states, is not actually 
a part of the proceedings of the annual meetings, and as there 
is great need of a small handbook of reliable information regarding 
social progress, it is planned to publish this series of reports the latter part 
of each year. Efforts will be made to get a more nearly complete account 
hereafter of developments in each state, territory, or province, brought up 
to the date of publication. All interested persons are invited to assist 
in this undertaking through advice and through sending in at any time 
during the year information (as specific and accurate as possible) for use 
in this annual report. The corresponding secretaries who have furnished 
the present list of information deserve the gratitude of the Conference. 


Nine Major Fields of 
Social Work 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT SEATTLE 


Roger N. Baldwin 


(Published in The Survey, Aug. 2, 1913. Reprinted by Permission.) 


An atmosphere of freshness and a spirit of new strength characterized 
the Seattle conference. It was due in part to active participation of many 
of the younger men and women, in part to the many speakers from the 
Pacific Coast, in part to President Tucker’s business-like management— 
but most of all, to the extraordinary preparations made by the local com- 
mittee and the enthusiastic co-operation of the whole city of Seattle. 

Probably no National Conference of Charities and Correction has had 
such heralding. Seattle had wanted the conference for several years— 
for herself and for the whole coast, in view of the prospective new prob- 
lems following the opening of the Panama Canal. The conference went 
to Portland, Ore., in 1905, but that was a long time ago, as Pacific Coast 
cities count, and its only other coast trip was to San Francisco way back 
in 1889. 

So Seattle set to. Under the Central Council of Social Agencies, rep- 
resenting the fifty-six leading public and private social agencies of the city 
—from labor unions to the chamber of commerce, with the mayor at the 
head—active local committees were formed. The Rotary Club, a business 
men’s body, raised the necessary $2,000, a corps of speakers was sent to 
organizations all over the city and state, even into Idaho, and a vigorous 
advertising campaign was conducted by means of billboards, 50,000 circulars, 
and columns of newspaper publicity. Country newspapers were reached 
by news-letter service. Letters sent out along the entire coast brought 
in three hundred new conference members. 

In the midst of this glowing setting the fortieth conference camped on 
July 5, registering at the close, July 12, an attendance of paid members 
numbering from outside the state of Washington over 450, and from Seattle 
and Washington 350 more. Seattle people fairly swarmed to the evening 
meetings, and the conference sermon drew a packed house of between 3,000 
and 3,500. President Tucker estimated the total attendance at the thirty 
meetings during the week at between 25,000 and 30,000. Enthusiasm was 
no less remarkable. Through all the seven days the conference was “live.” 
The newspapers gave it practically unlimited space, one paper running 
two extra conference pages almost every day containing the important. 
speeches in full. This was done, the editor said, “as a good business 
proposition.” . 


Value of West Coast Meeting. 


To Seattle and the coast the conference meant a great deal not only 
because the special topic of immigration was fully and forcefully dealt 
with in view of the opening of the Panama Canal, but also because it re- 
vealed the vigorous social work now being done on the coast. The coast 
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states themselves had opportunity of getting acquainted with each other’s 
workers; of facing their problems with experts from all over the country, 
and testing their progress. Almost every program had on it one or more 
speakers from California, Oregon or Washington. 

But the coast gave back more than it took. The progressive spirit of 
the rapid social advance on the Pacific Coast was remarked on every hand 
by eastern delegates—evidenced in popular movements for social reform, in 
the comparative freedom in government, in the confident resort to govern- 
mental agencies instead of private societies, in emphasis on industrial 
readjustment and, as a noteworthy example, in the virility of the sex- 
hygiene campaign. 

During the week some energetic conference workers explored the 
slumless city of Seattle, and brought out effectively with newspaper aid 
the existence of seriously unsanitary cheap lodging-house conditions, which 
the agencies of the city with characteristic directness, have already set 
out to remedy. This was the one conspicuous defect discovered in a city 
which was a marvel to all who came to know it for the first time—a new 
city which, as Graham Taylor said, “looks so citified.” And it did appear 
citified in the best modern sense. It has a magnificent park system, ex- 
tensive recreation facilities, almost uniformly good housing, evidence of 
effort to plan carefully, a well-developed business section, and a fine use of 
its wonderful natural beauties of sea, lakes, and snow-capped mountains. 

It seemed particularly appropriate that in this setting the confer- 
ence should have emphasized more strongly than ever its growing identity 
with the most vital reconstructive social movements, extending that process 
which has developed it from a close corporation on charities and correction, 
limited, to a thoroughly representative conference on social welfare, un- 
limited. Its name of forty years ago no longer indicates the scope of its 
present-day discussion, its searching inquiry into preventive measures, and 
its development of a cohesive program of social reconstruction. Its broad 
field of interest drew more numerously than ever before, mayors, judges, 


business men, and public officials in other departments than charities and 
corrections. 


Challenge to Industrial Readjustment. 


While the conference program was well-rounded and covered every ac- 
customed subject and many new ones, the response of the audiences brought 
out the trend of conference thought. And that trend was unmistakably 
economic—the challenge to the industrial order for sweeping readjustments. 
However keen the interest in other topics, this was one which never failed 
to elicit enthusiastic response. It broke out at the opening meeting when 
President Tucker sounded the call for a more fundamental and largely 
economic interpretation of social justice; it rose almost thunderously when 
Dr. McKelway in the conference sermon declared that at the bottom of 
the whole problem we now face is the question of wages, and added: 
“Men do not always know what justice is, and their thoughts widen with 
the process of the suns, but if there is any current of American thought 
today, it is the demand among the masses of for justice. We can tell 
its course by the ripples on the surface, when some obstacle rears its head. 
Privilege of any kind must go down before the rush of that current.” 

The same response rose with every utterance of the slogan “Not 
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charity but justice.” Appreciation of the industrial situation was voiced by 
speaker after speaker, even though his topic lay in other fields. The new 
radical labor groups, the I. W. W., Socialism and the single tax were fre- 
quently brought into discussion as movements to be reckoned with prac- 
tically and studiously by social workers. The industrial program was the 
last ringing note sounded at the closing session with an all-round pre- 
sentation of the minimum wage, the essence of which, to quote Mrs. Kelley, 
is that “the pay-roll has become public property,” and no business can be a 
going concern which does not pay a living wage, and more than if it could 
not pay interest or rent. 

This emphasis was further brought out by the report of the new Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Commercial Organizations to Social Welfare, 
created at the 1912 Cleveland meeting. While the committee presented a 
most stimulating statement of the actual civic and social work of the “new 
commercialism,” and showed the constantly broadening horizon of organized 
business in public matters, yet the report on the whole was a distinct 
challenge to business to do away with those industrial conditions which are 
breeding extremist philosophy and “direct action.” 


The Government in Social Work. 


Another current of thought, strong but less apparent, ran to the 
working out of social problems by governmental rather than by private 
agencies. Putting the burden on the whole community, working through 
renovated, democratic, responsive government—these were brought out ef- 
fectively as the need of today in fighting poverty and crime. A significant 
contribution in this field was the session devoted to boards of public wel- 
fare, with particular reference of course to Kansas City’s unique and 
inclusive solvent of distress. It was apparent that social workers are 
coming to expect from the city itself experimental pioneer work in future 
social solutions. Dr. Farrand’s one general session on public health prob- 
lems had as its central idea the necessity of making public agencies as- 
sume the responsibility for vast work now done by private societies, thus 
following first a careful correlation of all existing agencies. 

For the first time since 1898 municipal charities were discussed, 
diagnosed, and remedies prescribed. Charities endorsement as a function 
of commercial organizations was a brand-new topic, arousing lively dis- 
cussion, and opening up an almost unexplored field of possibilities—in joint 
collection and apportionment of funds by all the private charities of a 
city (along the lines of the new Cleveland federation plan), in state control 
of private charities, and in the application of endorsement to nation- 
wide charities through national business organizations. 

Two governors contributed to the conference program, Governor Lister, 
of Washington, personally in a masterful presentation of the more positive 
needs in the administration of correctional institutions, and Governor West, 
of Oregon, through a representative. Governor Lister spoke from years 
of experience, for he was a former chairman of the State Board of 
Control, and a delegate to the National Conference at Topeka in 1901. 
Governor West’s message was strong in the faith that men are made only 
outside of prisons, and that his nationally-famous honor system with out- 
of-door work is a real builder of men. 


Probably the most practical service performed by any committee of the 
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conference was that of the Committee on Immigration. Realizing the im- 
portance of this subject to the Pacific Coast in the near future, Graham 
Taylor, the chairman, urged a nation-wide internal policy for distribut- 
ing and assimilating immigrants now having the right to enter and settle, 
pleading for suspension of judgment as to the worth, character and pos- 
sibilities of the present-day southern European immigration. C. W. Blan- 
pied, immigration secretary of the San Francisco Y. M. C. A., associated 
with the chairman to survey the situation in the coast states, reported 
one of the most comprehensive investigations ever presented to the con- 
ference. His statement on Pacific Coast conditions will doubtless be the 
practical basis of whatever movement follows the presentation of this 
absorbing topic. The problem of assimilating immigrants, their relation 
to American labor, wages and standards of living were all brought out 
in section meetings, which, however, avoided discussion of the phase of 
the subject uppermost in the minds of the audience—namely, Asiatic im- 
migration. In deference to expressed wishes, Chairman Taylor held a special 
meeting in the Grand Opera House for the free-floor discussion of Oriental 
immigration in relation to the land. 

It proved to be one of the liveliest, warmest and most hotly-contested 
events of the week. Most of those who “spoke their minds,” were opposed 
to further Oriental immigration. Indeed the restrictionists on immigration 
in general seemed to find an always ready response at all the meetings. 


New Problems in Work for Children. 


Hardly less lively than the immigration meetings were several on 
juvenile court methods and the community care of unfortunate children, 
participated in by numerous judges and probation officers. Children’s 
work was handled most comprehensively in a well-rounded program, deal- 
ing with both city and rural communities, feeble-mindedness, the work of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, and vocational training, with one special 
meeting on western coast problems affecting juvenile courts and the care 
of destitute children. Mother's pensions as a still burning issue could 
not be avoided, and an emergency afternoon round-table was held at which 
co-operation of private agencies with existing systems was thrashed out. 
Some expressed the pragmatic conclusion that where the system works 
all right, it is a blessing, and where it doesn’t work all right, it is a crime. 

Juvenile court workers held two special afternoon meetings, one given 
over to the “girl problem,” and the other to an examination of the psy- 
chopathic clinic at the Seattle court. Probation and parole came in for 
a generous share of attention through the new committee on that subject. 

Large interest was aroused by the inspiring showing for the churches 
in social work made by the committee under Mr. Glenn’s chairmanship, 
the papers contrasting sharply with those of a few years ago which be- 
wailed the lack of vision and the poverty of work on the part of the 
churches. And Seattle gave a practical demonstration in eagerness to 
hear the social gospel by using all the speakers the conference could furnish 
at the regular Sunday morning services conference week. 

The essentials of case work and the new movement for developing in 
a city’s social work a definite program year by year, were the chief con- 
tributions of the committee on Families and Neighborhoods. 

But programs and conferring did not wholly occupy the delegates. 


Seattle provided events in hospitality long to be remembered; the open- 
ing evening reception; the automobile tour with a hundred machines in 
line, around the great park and boulevard system, winding up with a play 
demonstration at one of the newly-equipped play-fields; the boat-ride 
around beautiful Lake Washington, the luncheon arranged in honor of the 
conference by the Central Council of Social Agencies, the Municipal League, 
and the Rotary Club. Every detail for the pleasure and comfort of confer- 
ence delegates was carefully worked out; the flowers, profuse on tables, 
stands and even in hotel rooms; the exceptionally fine musical numbers at 
all evening sessions; the business-like management of registration, informa- 
tion bureau, post-office and other conveniences at headquarters in Plymouth 
Church, which was admirably adapted for conference use. 

The business of the conference was handled with the usual effective- 
ness characteristic of Secretary Alexander Johnson who, after nine years of 
service, has resigned to go to New Jersey as a field expert in the care of 
the feeble-minded. Mr. Johnson’s quiet strength, his warm personality, his 
love of all the conference stands for were voiced time and again officially 
and privately by those to whom, as one speaker put it, “The National Con- 
ference is Alexander Johnson,“ and whose going is accompanied by the 
deepest regret. Mr. Johnson will not be lost to the conference, however. In 
his new field he will have a large opportunity for service to the conference 
and the whole country. 


New Outlook for Conference. 


The election of officers and the report of the organization committee 
brought many new changes in the conference. Three committees are dis- 
continued for the coming year, those on Immigration, Commercial Organiza- 
tions and Social Welfare, and on Church and Social Work. Two new 
committees are added, one on Social Hygiene and the other Defectives (in- 
cluding defective delinquents). The Committee on Families and Neigh- 
borhoods was renamed the Committee on the Family and Community, in- 
cluding community programs. A new committee was created on Neighbor- 
hood Development, including recreation. 

The new officers nominated and elected unanimously to prepare the 
forty-first meeting at Memphis in May, 1914, are: President, Graham 
Taylor; vice-presidents, A. J. McKelway, Mrs. John M. Glenn and W. A. 
Gates; secretary, William T. Cross. The new secretary comes direct from 
the secretaryship of both the Missouri State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections and the State Conference of Charities. In both positions he has 
won distinct success as an organizer and close student of social problems. 

His report at Seattle as chairman of the committee on Public Super- 
vision and Administration, had been submitted to all this committee and 
brought about a new consensus of opinion on some formerly controversial 
issues. Mr. Cross has served as lecturer on sociology at the University of 
Missouri during the four years of his work as secretary of the Missouri 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. His last report for the board, 
published last spring, is said by Missouri social workers to be “the most 
thorough analysis of poverty and crime ever made in Missouri, and a most 
effective study of the relation of state and county institutions to poverty 
and crime.” As secretary of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, he will make his headquarters in Chicago. 


* 
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The Memphis meeting will face a situation in the National Conference 
which has been growing fast these last few years. Gradually as the new 
fields of work grew big, special associations were formed to cultivate them, 
—and formed chiefly at national conferences—till now we have half a 
dozen or more meeting just before or with the National Conference. This 
year, on account of distance, only two held their accustomed meetings: 
the American Association of Societies for Organizing Charity and the 
National Children’s Home Society. Two Pacific coast meetings were held 
at the same time, the Pacific Coast Conference on Sex Hygiene and the 
Washington State Conference of Charities and Correction. The others, 
the National Probation Association, the Conference on Defective, Back- 
ward and Truant Children, and the new American Association of Officials 
of Charity and Correction, all meet elsewhere this year. Memphis will 
doubtless bring them all together again. In this growing field of specializa- 
tion, the conference must doubtless redefine its relationship to the smaller 
groups. 

The National Conference, with these organizations, represents the lead- 
ership in shaping such a national social program as we have. Through 
the forty years, the emphases in the program have changed markedly ; first, 
from the institutional care of unfortunates to the prevention of misfortune 
and now to the great inclusive field of social reconstruction. 

And in that field, as the Seattle meeting showed even more clearly 
than the Cleveland meeting before it, the chief emphasis is the growing 
recognition of the imperative need of far-reaching industrial readjustment. 
We are also beginning—but as yet only beginning—to reach out to identify 
ourselves with the great forces for social reconstruction—government, labor, 
business, the church, the schools—and to express more and more tellingly 
in terms of practical work the world-wide struggle for equality. 


OFFICERS OF 1914 CONFERENCE ELECTED AT SEATTLE 


(The following list is given of officers and members of committees chosen 
at the fortieth annual session at Seattle, July 5-12. The change in location 
of Conference headquarters and general secretaryship is responsible for an 
unusual delay in receiving acceptances of those elec Jn the accompanying 
list names have been starred (“% where the individual has not been ven 
time enough to indicate his acceptance or in case of declinations where 
vacancies have not been filled. ith the exception of chairmen, this holds 
true regarding all of the last three committees listed. Additional appoint- 
ments of members of committees, etc., may be made later by the President.) 


Notes regarding the relation of officers and committee chairman to the 


field of social work are given for the information of those who may not be 
conversant with these facts: 


President, Graham Taylor, Chicago, III. Dr. Taylor is the founder and 
resident warden of the Chicago Commons and President of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. Other positions: Professor of Social 
Economy Chicago Theological Seminary, Asso. Ed. The Survey, and mem- 
ber various civic bodies. 

First V.-P., Dr. A. J. McKelway, Atlanta, Ga.; Second V.-P., Mrs. John 
8 Glenn, New York, N. I.; Third V.-P., W. Almont Gates, San Francisco, 


General Secretary: William T. Cross (formerly, Columbia, Mo.). 


Assistant Secretaries: William P. Capes, New York, N. Y.; Marcus C. 
Fagg, Jacksonville, Fla.; Lewis Meriam, Washington, D. C.; John M. 
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Tuther, Memphis, Tenn.; Miss Katherine R. Williams, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
W. H. Winans, Cleveland, O. 


Executive Committee: The ex-presidents as follows: F. B. Sanborn, 
Massachusetts (1881); Hastings H. Hart, IIIinois (1893); Alexander 
Johnson, Indiana (1897); William R. Stewart, New York (1898); Charles 
R. Henderson, Illinois (1899); Charles E. Faulkner, Minnesota (1900); 
John M. Glenn, Maryland (1901); Timothy Nicholson, Indiana (1902) ; 
Robert W. de Forest, New York (1903); Jeffrey R. Brackett, Massa- 
chusetts (1904); Rev. Saumel G. Smith, D. D., Minnesota (1905); Edward 
T. Devine, New York (1906); Amos W. Butler, Indiana (1907); Thomas 
M. Mulry, New York (1908); Ernest P. Bicknell, Illinois (1909); Miss 
Jane Addams, Illinois (1910); Homer Folks, New York (1911); Julian 
W. Mack, Washington, D. C., (1912); Frank Tucker, New York (1913). 
In addition, the President and First V.-P., as named above, and the follow- 
ing: Jos. P. Byers, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Darling, Pa.; 
J. A. Reichman, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. John A. Ryan, St. Paul, Minn.; Jas. 
O. White, Cincinnati, O.; Miss Maude E. Miner, New York, N. X. 


Standing Committees. 


The Family and the Community. 


Chairman, Eugene T. Lies, Chicago, III. Mr. Lies is General Superin- 
tendent of the United Charities of Chicago. Former positions: Dist. Agent 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society, Dept. Sec. Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
ties, Gen. Sec. Minneapolis Associated Charities. 

Vice Chairman, Dr. Kenyon R. Butterfield, Pres. Mass. Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass. 


Members: M. A. Auerbach, Little Rock, Ark.; Wm. H. McGrath, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Louis H. Levin, Baltimore, Md.; R. M. Little, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Jos. C. Logan, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Beverly B. Mumford, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Monsignor D. J. McMahon, New York, N. Y.; Wm. H. Matthews,* 
New York, N. Y.; T. J. Edmonds, Cincinnati, O.; W. Frank Persons, New 
York, N. Y.; Miss Mary R. Vose, Topeka, Kan. 


Neighborhood Development. 


Chairman, Miss Mary E. McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Miss McDowell is 
the founder and head resident of the University of Chicago Settlement. 
Also Pres. National Federation of Settlements, V. P. Women’s Trade Union 
League, member Mayor’s Council on City Waste of Chicago. 

Vice Chairman, Allen T. Burns, Gen. Sec. Civic Commission, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Members: Miss Charlotte Rumbold,* St. Louis, Mo.; Edward B. 
DeGroot, Chicago, III.; Miss Anita Whitney, Oakland, Cal.; Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Neufeld, Toronto, Ont.; John Collier, New York, N. Y.; H. 8. 
Braucher, New York, N. Y.; J. E. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn.; Austin 
E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; Miss Elizabeth Cocker, Richmond, Va. 


Children. 


Chairman, Miss Mary Vida Clark, New York, N. J. Miss Clark is 
Assistant Secretary of the State Charities Aid Association of New York, in 
charge of work for children. Lecturer New York School of Philanthropy. 

Vice Chairman, Marcus C. Fagg, State Supt. Children’s Home Society, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Members: Ralph S. Barrow, Birmingham, Ala.; Edmond J. Butler, 
New York, N. Y.; Meigs V. Crouse, Cincinnati, O.; Bernard Flexner, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Judge Ben. B. Lindsey, Denver, Colo. ; Miss Theresa McCarthy,* 
San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Washington, D. C.; R. R. 
Reeder, Hastings, N. J.; Frank D. Loomis, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Standards of Living and Labor (Including Sociai Insurance). 


Chairman, Dr. Charles P. Neill, New York, N. V. Dr. Neill is Director 
of Welfare of the American Smelting and Refining Company. His most 
noted recent service has been as U. S. Commissioner of Labor. 


Members: Prof. Henry R. Seager, New York, N. Y.; Prof. Edward 
T. Devine, New York, N. X.; Miles M. Dawson, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, New York, N. Y.; Paul U. Kellogg, New York, N. Y.; Prof. 
Chas. R. Henderson, Chicago, III.; Thos. J. Riley, Brooklyn, N. T.; Miss 
S. P. Breckenridge, Chicago, III.; John Mitchell,* Mt. Vernon, N. I.; Rev. 
A. J. McKelway, Atlanta, Ga. 


Social Hygiene. 


Chairman, Miss Maude E. Miner, New York, N. T. Miss Miner is 
Secretary of the New York Probation Association, and a well known speaker 
on work for wayward girls. Lecturer New York School of Philanthropy. 

Vice Chairman, Very Rev. Walter T. Sumner, Dean of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Chicago, III. 

Members: Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Katherine B. 
Davis, Bedford, N. T.; Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, South Framingham, Mass.; 
Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Darling, Pa.; Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, III.; 
Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander, Hoboken, N. J.; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 


Meadville, Pa.; Francis Bacon, Norfolk, Va.; Mrs. Frances F. Morse, Sauk 
Center, Minn. 


Corrections. 


Chairman, Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Butler is Secretary 
of the Board of State Charities of Indiana. Other positions: Pres. Na- 
tional Conference Charities and Correction 1906-07, Pres. American Prison 
Association 1909-10, Chairman American Commission on International Pri- 
son Congress 1910, Founder Indiana Academy of Science. 

Vice Chairman, Major R. W. McClaughry, Pontiac, III. 

Members: Judge Julian W. Mack, Chicago, III.; Arthur W. Towne, 
Albany, N. Y.; Frank E. Wade, Buffalo, N. Y.; Jos. P. Byers, Trenton, N. J.: 


Jno. J. Sonsteby, Chicago, III.; E. Stagg Whitin, New York, N. I.; Miss 
Kate Barnard, Oklahoma, Okla. 


Health. 
Chairman.* 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Thos. S. Cullen, Baltimore, Md. 


Members“: Surgeon Gen’! Rupert Blue, Washington, D. C.; Prof. W. T. 
Sedgwick, Boston, Mass.; Dr. O. N. Hurty, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. E. C. 
Levy, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Chas. V. Chapin, Providence, R. I.; Prof. C. A. E. 
Winslow, New York, N. T.; Mrs. S. S. Crockett, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, New York, N. Y.; Alexander M. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Homer Folks, New York, N. Y. 


Public Charities. 


Chairman, David F. Tilley, Boston, Mass. Mr. Tilley has for several 
years been a member of the Massachusetts State Board of Charity. Also 
— Associated Charities of Boston and Director St. Vincent de Paul 


Vice Chairman, Le Roy A. Halbert,* Gen. Supt. Board of Public Wel- 
fare, Kansas City, Mo. 

Members*: Fred R. Johnson, Bridgeport, Conn.; Chas. J. Bonaparte, 

Md.; Bromley Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Katherine R. 

Williams, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wm. T. Cross, Chicago, III.; Mrs. Carrie P. 

ong haw Ng ph U. C. Bowman, Topeka, Kan.; rhe | Den- 


— 
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Defectives. 


Chairman, Alexander Johnson, Vineland, N. J. Mr. Johnson is Director 
of Extension of the Training School (for feeble-minded), Vineland, N. J. 
From 1893 to 1903 he was Superintendent of the Indiana School for Feeble- 
Minded Youth. Other positions: 1904-13, Gen. Sec. Nat’! Conference Char- 
ities and Correction, 1889-93 Sec. Board of State Charities of Indiana. 


Vice Chairman, Dr. W. A. Fernald,* Supt. Mass. School for the Feeble- 
minded, Waverly, Mass. 


Members*: Dr. Stewart Paton, Princeton, N. J.; Warden J. T. Gil- 
mour, Toronto, Ont.; Everett S. Ellwood, New York, N. T.; Dr. P. D. 
MeMillan, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Wm. H. Healy, Chicago, III.; Clifford W. Beers, 
New York; N. Y.; Dr. E. C. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J.; Jos. P. Byers, 
Trenton, N. J.; Dr. Adolph Meyer, Baltimore, Md. 
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REPORTS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Child Welfare. 


ALA. Children’s Aid Society at Bir- 
mingham established as an in- 
dependent organization, working 
with the Juvenile Court and De- 
tention Home. 

Free Kindergarten Association 
and Infant ortality Society 
(Birmingham) merged into a 
settlement. 


ARIZ. The Board of Probation Offi- 
cers acts as a home-finding so- 
ciety for dependent children. A 
detention home for dependent 
and delinquent children has been 
opened at Phoenix. Desertion or 
neglect of children by either 
parent made a felony. 


Children’s institutions placed 
under supervision of State 
Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions and must work under li- 
cense from that board. 


In cases of men convicted of 
non-support of their families 
and sent to workhouse, work- 
house pays each dependent fam- 
ily 50c per day. 

D. C. New law providing for the sup- 
pest of illegitimate children by 
heir fathers. 

FLA. A child welfare league organ- 

ized in Jacksonville. 


HAWAII. A law for the support of 
illegitimate children by their 
fathers passed. Also a deser- 
tion law. Many child welfare 
— in progress in Ha- 
Wali. 

Home established for non-lep- 

rous children of lepers. 


An exhibit will be held in Pe- 
oria in October on a large scale. 
Following the exhibit it is in- 
tended to make a complete social 
survey of the city. 


State Detention Home for 
normal dependent children who 
are ublic wards to be estab- 

8 

State and private funds given 
to establish department for 
crippled children at Robt. W. 


CAL. 


DEL. 


ILL. 


IND. 


ng Hospital, University of 
Indiana. 

Lake County Humane Society 
or ized at ammond. 


ay nurseries established at 
Indiana Harbor and Gary, and 
three at Indianapolis. 


A continuation school for work- 
has been started in 


exhibit held in Louisville. 


Louisiana Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation has been organized. Its 
first efforts have been to estab- 
lish stations for supply of pure 
milk for infants. 

ME. Children’s Protective 


LA. 


Society 


has begun temporary receiving 
station in Portland. 

MANITOBA. Department of Superin- 
tending Jeglected Children 
strengthened by the addition of 
another officer. 

MASS. Children must leave alms- 
house at age of three instead of 
five as formerly. 

MICH. A training school for depend- 
ent, crippled children is to be 
established. 

The hospital of the 
sity of Michigan is to give med- 
ical or surgical treatment to de- 
pendent children afflicted with 
some curable malady but whose 
parents are unable to provide 
proper care and treatment. 


A bureau for children con- 
ducted by the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections has 
been authorized by law. Made 
unlawful to keep children over 
two years of age in almshouses. 

St. Louis Board of Children’s 
Guardians has begun to take 
care of city’s dependent chil- 
dren. 

State law passed for 
guardianship of children. 


NEB. New law provides that asso- 
ciations or persons placing out 
children shall have license and 
that report of all children placed 
- them except those opte 
shall be made to State Boar 
of Charities and Corrections. 
Provision also made for removal 
of children from homes found to 
be undesirable and for visitation 
of all children placed. 


N. H. Stringent law making the de- 
sertion of children a — of- 
fense has been enacted. 


Univer- 


MO. 


joint 


N. J. A Catholic Children’s Aid So- 
ciety has been formed in the 
diocese of Trenton. 

N. T. A children’s theater has been 
opened in New York City. 

N. CAR. Some steps toward com- 


pussery education have been 

aken. The Children’s Home 
Society has erected a new home 
in Durham. 

N. DAK. A Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation organized at Grand 
Forks. 

OHIO. Children’s code enacted. New 
laws give more authority to the 
Board of State Charities, who 
now can visit children placed 
in family homes as well as chil- 
dren placed by other associa- 
tions. 

ONT. Children’s Protection 
amended, rohibitin 
from loitering on the streets 
after 9 P. M.; parents may be 
fined, children may be arrested. 

ORE. Non-support of children made 
a felony. 

VA. Many colored children taken 
from jails and placed in family 


Act 
children 


homes by the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections with 
marked success. 

WASH. Juvenile Protective Associ- 
ation organized in Spokane. 

The city of Seattle conducts, 
as branch of Police Department, 
a Juvenile and Humane Depart- 
ment. This is based on com- 
bined rescue, protective and hu- 
mane work—supposed to be the 
only city department of its kind 
in existence. 

A State Humane Bureau has 
been created to promote and 
aid in the enforcement of laws 
for prevention of wrongs to chil- 
dre idiots, imbeciles, insane, 
feeble-minded or defective par- 
ents or persons otherwise help- 
less; also to aid in enforcing 
laws against cruelty to animals. 

WIS. Partial census of crippled and 
deformed children — 5 by the 
State Board of Control with the 
view to the creation of an insti- 
tution. 


Child Labor 


ALA. A state commission has been 
organized with branch commit- 
tees in all parts of the state. 
Its work is now directed to the 
creation of sentiment. In Bir- 
mingham a newsboys’ ordinance 
regulating street trades has 
been passed by the city commis- 
sioners. 

Under new constitution no 
child under 12 may become a 
wage earner, and no one under 
14 may work during school 
hours. ‘ 

ARK. The Child Labor Committee o 
the state was organized in Jan- 
uary. a 

NN. A new law forbids the em- 
ss ployment of minors under 16 
after 6 o’clock P. M. in me- 
chanical or mercantile occupa- 
tions. 

A permanent commission on 
child labor created by law, com- 
posed of men and women. 
FLA. Child labor law strengthened. 

The National Child Labor Com- 
— Conference — 1 at Jack - 
sonville was a great success. 
New State Child bor Commit- 
tee has about 100 members in 
the state. 

HAWAII. Employment of rls un- 
der 16 between hours of 9 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. prohibited. 

IOWA. State Child Labor Committee 
revived and reorganized. 

LA. The Child Labor Law changed 
to allow children to — on 
stage with special permit. 

MD. Child labor law has had effect 
in Baltimore removing from 


DEL. 


school 
from Federated Charities during 
the first two months of the op- 
eration of the law. Newsboys 
licensed and gotten under better 
control. 
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MASS. Model child labor law passed. 
N. H. Child labor law amended. 


N. T. Labor department reorganized 
and labor law amended so as to 
ere more adequate protection 

working children. 

N. CAR. Children under 16 prohibit- 
ed working between hours of 9 
P. M. and 6 A. M. Those be- 
tween 12 an 


months in the year. County su- 
perintendents of schools to in- 
vestigate and report any viola- 
tion. 

ONTARIO. No girl under 16 and no 
boy under 10 allowed to engage 
in any street trade, selling 
newspapers, etc. 

ORE. City ordinance in Portland 
forbi sale of 2 by 
children under age of 10, also 
oe 8 o’clock P. M. under age 
0 


Juvenile Delinquency. 


ALA. A welfare worker has been 
employed in city of Birmingham, 
paid from state treasury, to look 
particularly after needs of wo- 
men and ris going thru the 
courts. The ama House of 
Refuge and Mercy Home Indus- 
trial Schools reorganized and 
are now supported by state. 

ALASKA. Needs legislation for de- 
linquent Indian children. 

ARIZ. Dependent and _ delinquent 
children now under jurisdiction 
of jud of Superior Court. The 
commitment to the Industrial 
School is until 21 years of age. 
Industrial School located in an 
abandoned fort at Fort Grant. 


ARK. A Detention Home for De- 
mdent and Delinquent Chil- 
ren organized in Little Rock. 

CAL. A new State Training School 
for girls established, which 
will remove rls’ department 
from the Whittier ool. A 
new institution for boys also to 
be established so as to secure 
a modern plant on cottage sys- 
tem. The methods of both re- 
form schools have been radically 
changed. At Preston School of 
Industry new superintendent has 
introduced self government with- 
in limits with good results. 

COLO. Forbidden to give publicity 
to cases in court in which chil- 
dren are involved. 

DEL. Girls’ Industrial School has 
received liberal appropriations 
and will probably be removed to 
country location. 


FLA. Great has been done in 
State Reform School, amounting 
to complete reorganization; 
previous condition was very bad. 
GA. Fulton county has begun erec- 

tion of an industrial school for 

wayward gir also a juvenile 


reformatory for negroes. 
IDAHO. State Industrial School 
— under new State Board of 
ntrol for Educational Institu- 


tions. This removes it from 
mal or charitable class into 
at of education. 


Supervision over wards of 
boys’ school will hereafter cease 
at age of 18, over wards of girls 


IND. 


schools at e of 20. Maximum 
age limit of both has been 21 
heretofore. 
New cot s to be built at 

State School for Boys and Girls, 
and new school building at 
former. 

KANS. The management of Indus- 
trial Schools for boys and 


irls 
removed from State Board of 
Control to State Board of Cor- 
rections which also has charge 
of penitentiary and reforma- 
tory. 
The poccanity of ofoqnetely 
equipping the Juvenile Reforma- 
tory strongly felt among think- 
ing people. 
All hospitals and infirmaries re- 
ceiving financial aid from state 
required to receive as patients, 
inmates of state schools for boys 
and girls, giving them free board 
and attendance whenever super- 
intendent of state school shall 
notify them of the necessity. 
MO. Provision made for State In- 
dustrial School for Negro Girls. 
NEB. The Industrial schools for 
boys and girls have received 
liberal appropriations for im- 
provements. 


N. DAK. Name of State Reform 
School ch d to State Farm 
and Mechanic Arts School, and 
age of persons committed in- 
creased to 21. Law also pro- 

that juvenile offenders 

committing crimes less than 
murder may be admitted at that 
school at discretion of court. 

8. Home for Protestant Delin- 

uent Girls being established by 

ial Service Committee of 
Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches with approval of other 

Protestant bodies. 


ORE. Institutions caring for way- 


ward or incorrigible girls and 
seowving state aid placed under 
supervision of State Board of 
Health. A law rovides for 
State Ind 


ustrial School for girls 

between ages of 12 and 25. 

S. CAR. The S. C. Industrial School 
for boys at Florence has had 
its capacity doubled. 

VA. An industrial school for colored 
aris established by private 

v. 


WASH. A State School for Girls 
created so as to separate girls 
from adults. This educational 
system placed under direction of 
State oard of Education and 

only certified teachers may be 

employed. 


Juvenile Courts. 


Law creating 
court in connection with 
present commissioners’ courts 
enacted. Procedure is less strict 


juvenile 
each of 
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than under old law. Each of 
four judicial districts is to have 
juvenile board to arr for 
care of children committed to 
them by juvenile court. Juve- 
nile court applies only to white 
children, altho efforts were made 
to have Indian children 
cluded. 


COLO. Mothers’ Compensation Act 
is to be administered under au- 
thority of juvenile court in Den- 
ver. 

FLA. Juvenile court law workin 
well. No separate court bu 

spirit of it is everywhere. 

Amendment to juvenile court 
law makes efficient provision for 
children’s court in every county, 
increases salary of some jud 


in- 


IND. 


and specifies more clearly meth- 


od of procedure. 


Under act passed last year, Pa- 
rental Home Commission is 
erecting a home to be used by 
juvenile court of Lexington for 
dependent children. 


Juvenile court system estab- 
lished throughout the state, un- 
der 2 court urisdiction. 
Previously only six juvenile 
courts in state. 


ORE. Juvenile court law amended, 
providing for more probation offi- 
cers, also for destruction of 
records of delinquent children in 
case judge deems it advisable. 
Provides also that no institution 
receiving state aid can refuse to 
accept child committed to its 
care by juvenile court. 

WASH. Juvenile court law amended, 
giving better definition of de- 
pendency, forbidding children 
under 12 to en e in street 
trades, requiring tter investi- 
gation of antecedents, character, 
etc., of each child. No child un- 
der 16 may be committed to — 
lice station or ail. Also 
strengthening law of contribu- 
bap 4 delinquency. 

uvenile court authorized to 
make commitments to state in- 
stitution for feeble-minded. 


KY. 


MO. 


EDUCATION AND RBECREATION 


Education 


ALASKA. Compulsory education law 
enacted. 

HAWAII. Appropriation for 
tional schools increased from 
$15,000 to $90,000. 

Improvements in facilities re- 
sult in 21 per cent. increase 
in school enrollment. 

IDAHO. State Board of Control for 
educational institutions created. 

Law passed authorizing school 
trustees to purchase gymnas- 
iums and playgrounds. 

KAN. Board of Control for state ed- 
ucational institutions created. 

KY. 


Four social centers in school 
buildings in Louisville. Same 
city, Parents and Teachers As- 
sociation has established a vo- 
cational school. 


MASS. Continuation school law 
assed for children employed 
tween ages of 14 and 16 years. 
More power given school com- 
mittees to open school buildings 
as social centers. 
Cities and towns authorized to 
give free lunches at school. 

MO. Free text books in all public 
schools of state required. 

N. J. Boards of education author- 
ized to establish special schools. 

Laws for wider use of school 
plant, for summer industrial 
schools, for compulsory appoint- 
ment of truancy officers. 

N. C. Medical inspection oe eae in 
public schools of Raleigh : 

N. D. Law for consolidation of rural 
schools. 

N. S. District nursing, medical in- 
spection and social center work 
under school board at Amherst. 

OHIO. State Commission to make 
survey of public school system. 

ONT. Toronto now has over thirty 
school nurses, also free dental 
clinics. 

VA. Two special classes in Rich- 
mond 22 schools for back- 
ward children. One open air 
school established. 

WASH. Pension fund for 


school 
teachers established 


Becreation. 


ALA. Southern headquarters of 
Pla und and Recreation = 
soeie on of America to be o 
4 in 114 Public pla 

unds in that city assured. 

— Act authorizing counties to 
acquire land for parks. 


IND. Play und associations form- 
ed at’. — New Harmony and 


aye 

New impetus given playground 

movement by laws of 1913. 

IA. Two acts relating to play unds 
in cities and near school build- 
ings. 

KY. Survey of recreation problem 
in Louisville made under the 
a und and Recreation As- 

on of America City ad- 
ministration ready to establish 

a board of public recreation. 


MO. Board of Public Welfare of 


Kansas City a published ex- 
cellent report on commercial 
recreation. 


N. T. Recreation Commission of 
New Tork City to investigate 
and formulate municipal policies 


respecting leisure time. $700,- 
000 mt annually for public 
recreation. 


VA. $7,500 appropriated for play- 
grounds th Richmond. 4 


Recreation and AE unds 
— 3 wit City 
Park Board. 
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PUBLIC SUPERVISION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


CALIF. State Board of Control piven 
administration of $430,000 an- 
nually for aid of dependent chil- 
dren. Supplementary aid will 
be given by counties when child 
is maintained by mother in her 
home, such aid to be based upon 
need to be determined by in- 
vestigators appointed by and 
— direction of Board of Con- 


„Lien service commission creat- 
ed. 


COLO. More extended civil service 
law with continuing appropria- 
tion. 

CONN. Made misdemeanor to refuse 
to comply with written orders 
of Stat oard of Charities and 
Corrections. 

HAWAII. Civil service laws enacted 
for police and other depart- 
ments. 

Result from introduction of 
the civil service method has been 
increased efficiency of police 
force and health department. 

are. Complete change in meth- 

od of state aid to private insti- 
tutions. 

IOWA. All organizations, institutions 
or charitable associations which 
solicit donations by 
agents now to be licensed by 
Toray of state, under penalty 

one-half mill which will 

F. 72 oy oe in five years to 

State Board of Con- 

trol ie — of state 
institutions. 

KANS. State Board of Administra- 
tion for Educational Institutions 
creat Schools for Deaf and 
Blind placed under new Board 
inst of under Board of Con- 
trol of State Institutions. State 
—— * Corrections created to 

Prisons, Reformatory 
—1 ‘Tndustrial "Schools for Girls 


y 
controlled by State Board of 
Control. 1 


Mother Bickerdyke Home Annex 
(for soldiers’ widows) placed 
under Board of Control. 
MAINE. State Board of Charities 
and Corrections established with 
five members, one a woman, ap- 
pointed by Governor and Coun- 
ell. Duties are those usual to 
such 3 Expenses of 
to 2 ald pro rata by 
— By which come within 
scope of act and which receive 
financial aid from stat 
MASS. Charitable corporation that 
Sits for two years to report to 
tate Board of Charity will be 
— 2 


MICH. Board of Corrections and 
Charities now not only super- 
vises all state and county in- 
stitutions, but has power to en- 
force its ö — 2 All 
— 42 hospitals Le gwd now be 
licensed by board and placement 
of children in family homes 


- 


ne me 


from such hospitals must be un- 
der the board’s supervision. 
Similar powers given board over 


incorporated societies, etc., en- 
8 in Ca maintainin: 
or placing out ch idren. Boar 


now prescribes methods of child 
placement in family homes by 
such institutions. 

State Board of 
rrections amend- 


MO. Law etree yt 
Charities and Co 
ed for first time since its pas- 
2 in 1897. Board given much 
er and more specific author- 
ity in supervision. Annual in- 
spection 4 ares —4 institutions 
and state fn both 2 
and state — 4 to be sub- 
mitted to board, board required 
to install system of uniform ac- 
counts in state institutions and 
hold semi-annual meeting of offi- 
cers of same. Children’s bureau 
established as a department of 
board, department for after- 
care of insane under the board 
created, and detailed report of 
= outdoor relief required. 
alary limit of secretary raised 
to $2,500, and increased a 


rop- 
2 — secu Remarka able in- 
spection and study of alms- 


houses and jails made by State 

Board. Board also assisted in 
establishing training schools for 
nurses in insane hospitals. 

NEB. Control and management of 
all state charitable and penal 


institutions, including the a 
— of 412 now to 
y 2 of Con- 


trol of ree appointed . Gov- 

ernor a co nate: 

object of law to eliminate parti- 

sanship. 

N. H. State Board of Control having 

direct charge of state charitable 

and correctional institutions cre- 

ated. State agent will make all 
purchases. 

J. An pment. of new thing is 

onmouth coun- 


N. 


of entire county. y. 
N. C. Additional power given to 
State Board of In Im- 


provements which is to inspect 
and visit all institutions to 
which appropriation is made. 
This board has long existed but 
hes not been very active; th 
its increased powers — 
is now expected from it. 


OHIO. An act provides that all com- 
mitments to state institutions 
shall be considered as commit- 
212 persons to care and custody 

ard of Administration and 
qeaterring on board power to 
transfer at pleasure inmates 
from one inetitution to another. 

Board of Administration to con- 

duct research concerning depend- 

ent and defective children. 

Close of first year’s work of 
new Board of Administration 
shows reduction in operating ex- 
—.— of about $160,000 with 
nerease of inmates of nearly 
300. No appointments to posi- 
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tions in state institutions now 
depend on political affiliation. 

ONT. Private hospitals for mater- 
nity, medical or surgical cases 
required to take out license and 
be subject to government inspec- 
tion. irths and deaths in pri- 
vate hospitals must be punctu- 
ally registered. 


ORE. There is a State Board of Con- 


trol for all state institutions 
consisting of — 1 — Secre- 
tary of State and State Treas- 
urer. Charitable institutions 


caring for orphans and found- 
lings are now under the super- 
vision of the State Board of 
Health 


Movement for restriction of 
state subsidy system to private 
charitable institutions. 

Powers of county boards of 
visitors increased. Supervisory 
authority of State ard of 
Com’rs of Public Charities in- 
creased as respects almshouses. 

Public Charities Assn., similar 
to State Charities Aid associa- 
tions of other states, established. 


State Board of * and 
Corrections has taken 2 
colored children from jails an 
placed them in family homes, 
with marked success. 


Census of crippled children 
made by Board of Control. 

New Board — — 
ernor and State Bo on- 
trol, to be known as “Grievance 
Board” created to investigate 
cases of alleged erroneous con- 
voters to the state prison. If 

ard finds that innocent person 

been convicted he is to be 
compensated for time spent in 
prison. 


PA. 


VA. 


WIS. 


CARE OF PRISONERS AND FPRO- 
BATION 
Penal Legislation. 

ARIZ. Abandonment and non-sup- 
port of a wife without stated 
cause made a felony. 

ARK. Last legislature abolished 
lease system for convicts. 

New law substituting electric 
chair for hanging as means of 
capital punishment. 

CALIF. To expose or threaten to ex- 
pose a paroled prisoner made a 
penal offence. 

Law prohibits use of cruel and 
unusual punishments in state 
— and reformatory institu- 
fons. This law ~ yee arl 
prohibits use of st acket, 
eee thumb screw, —4 ricing 

Prison wardens are to kee 
— record in whic 
every case must be entered. 

IDAHO. Race-track gambling made 
a misdemeanor. 

IND. 


A fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
six months in county jail, or 
both, will be 2 on any per- 
son convicted o contributing to 
delin — of a ward of girls’ 
schoo lectric chair substi- 


stuted for hanging. Fine not 
exceeding $1,000 at discretion of 
court added to existing sentence 
of from two to twenty-one years 
in state’s prison for crime of 
rape. 

NEB. Made felony to furnish to any 
inmate of a prison or jail, or to 
give to an employe for an in- 
mate, any liquors or drugs, fire- 
arms or other weapons. 

Unnatural vice punishable by 
imprisonment from one to 
twenty ears. Electrocution 
substitut for hanging in 
capital cases. 

N. C. Bigamy law made more severe. 

nimum sentence for con- 
victed horse thief reduced from 
five years to four months. 


ORE. Furnishing liquor or drugs to 
convicts made felony. 

New law provides for long 
terms of imprisonment for per- 
sons convicted of committing un- 
natural crime. 

WASH. New law abolishes hanging 
and makes penalty for murder 
in first degree imprisonment in 

state penitentiary for life. 


Jails and Institutions for Misdemean- 


ALA. Jail system much improved 
all over state, owing to wonder- 
ful efficiency of the State In- 
spector. 


IND. State Farm for male misde- 
need — tye 
sente persons to p 
there instead of in jail, which 
will henceforth be purely place 
of detention waiting trial. A 
new jail supervision law being 
worked out under which those 


urt. 
e Farm established with 
appropriation of $90,000 for land 
and buildings. ite must con- 
tain not less 00 acres and 
must be selected with view to 
varied forms of husbandry, fruit 
growing, stock raising, 


farm, at discretion of : 
KANS. Under new law each jail in 
county having ulation over 
35,000 must have female depart- 
ment matron, who shall be 
in charge of female prisoners. 


ME. — 1 of county jails author- 
ized to work prisoners on high- 
ways within their respective 
counties under permits from 


other working men. 


MICH. All jails, police stations, lock- 
ups and detention houses for 
juveniles placed under authorit 
of State Board of Corrections an 
Charities. Another act aims to 
establish house of correction for 
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short term prisoners so as to do 
away with county jail sentences. 
Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties has authority to enforce its 
recommendations or to order a 
jail closed for cause. 


NEB. Law permits counties of 70,000 
and less than 100,000 population 
to unite in construction of jail 
or work house. Cost to be limited 
to amount voted by people. 

N. H. Jails and other penal insti- 
tutions placed under ins tion 
of State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. 

N. Y. Board of managers for new 
State Reformatory for Misde- 
meanants appointed. 


ONT. City of Toronto has purchased 


prison farm of 400 acres thirty 
miles from Toronto. 


Vagrancy. 


COLO. Denver has established a mu- 
nicipal 1 ng-house. Meals and 
lodgings given in return for la- 
bor, and other work also ob- 
tained for applicants. 

MO. St. Louis increased appropria- 
tion to carry on municipal lodg- 
ing house during winter months. 


Inebriates. 
CONN. Provision made for State 
Farm 


IOWA. Custodial department at 
State Hospital for Inebriates to 
have charge of all patients be- 
lieved to be menace discipline. 
Will be in separate building 
from hospital proper and in- 
mates segregated. 


MAINE. Cumberland county farm 
for inebriates with room for 100 
men ready for cooupency. Penob- 
scot county au zed to estab- 
lish such a farm. 

MAN. State commission created to 
study evils of drunkenness. 


PA. Farm for inebriates established 
by legislature. 


VA. New system of dealing with 
drunks and non-support cases by 
ee method working satis- 

actorily. 


Indeterminate Sentence, Probation 
and Parole. 


ARIZ. Parole used with fairly en- 
— te 2 towns 
‘ewer 

er pardons — ge Governor 


CALIF. Board of Prison Directors 
authorized to assist paroled men 
even to extent of furnishing 


— 


tools and 117 335,000 ap- 
ropriated for this purpose, dur- 
ng next two years. 


CONN. Life prisoners who have 
served twenty-five years made 
eligible to parole. 


MAINE. Indeterminate sentence 
adopted with parole for state 
prison convicts. 

MD. Indeterminate sentence and 
cumulative sentence adopted. 


12 The number of probation of- 
ficers u. by Chief Justice 
of Municipal Court increased. 
MICH. Uniform probation law en- 
acted, applying to circuit, police 
and justice courts, placing sup- 
ervision under Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities. 


MO. Has now a State Board of 
Pardons and Paroles, replacing 
former office of State Pardon At- 
torney. 

St. Louis has instituted system 
of adult probation for minor of- 
fenders. 


NEB. New law provides that when 
— mgd is released on parole 
uring winter he must be given 
an overcoat. 
New law provtaing probation 
officer for adults and juveniles in 
counties over 20,000 


N. C. Parole law enacted for two 
counties. 


N. D. Provision for leniency by 
courts to first offenders (pre- 
sumably suspended sentence on 
probation). 

State now employs agent to 
look after paroled prisoners. 


OHIO. Indeterminate sentence now 
applies to all penitentiary con- 
cts except life termers. 
WIS. Indeterminate sentence law 
pending 
Board of Control now has au- 
thority to ys convicts from 
Milwaukee County House of Cor- 
rection. 


Beformatories. 


CONN. New State Reformatory at 
Cheshire oper?d with capacity of 
four hundre’ . 


KAN. An improvement made in sys- 
tem of educational instruction at 
State Reformatory at Hutchin- 
son. 


N. J. Woman's Reformatory begun 
in remodeled farmhouse. Every- 
thing on simple scale and women 
havi y vantages of an out- 
door 412 made 
7 — * hes, farm stock 

2 water supply, 
heat, * and a first perma- 
nent cottage. 

PA. State reformatory for women 
established. 


WIS. New law provides for Indus- 
} wow or Women between 
an 


Prison Management. 


CALIF. Wardens required to grade 
prisoners and provide different 
clothing for each grade. 

Policy of prison at Folsom 
greatly Nr ed. More humane 
methods opted. Prisoners 
treated like men. A _ strict 
medical inspection of each new 
man maintained and all neces- 
sary treatment to put him in 
better health given. Old prison- 
ers receiving same examination 
and treatment as rapidly as 
possible. 


IND. A physician has been appointed 
to hospital for insane criminals 
at State Prison. One 42 
heretofore in charge of both in- 
stitutions. 


IOWA. Report of State Prison Com- 
mission condemning contract 
labor and recommending state 
use system. 


MASS. Prison Commission reorgan- 
ized with an experienced peno- 
logist from a northwestern state 
at its on 


MICH. A nolo commission 
established. which consists of 
Board of Control of penal 2 
stitutions and — of 
Board of Corrections and ari 
ties. These acting in conjunction 
with prison wardens constitute 
advisory board in matter of 
pardons. 


NEB. Many important changes in 
prison management, need of 
which was made evident by 
prison mutiny of last year. To 

ve arms, liquor or dru 

o convict is made felony. State 
Board of Control keeps account 
with each prisoner and sets a 
one half 121 to be ven 
monthly to his . 

any. If none, to be invested tat 
him and paid him after he leaves 
in three payments three months 
apart. arden to classify pris- 
oners into three grades and pro- 
vide different clothing for each. 
School is provided at peniten- 
Sars. > 4 now buildings be- 


erected. Appropriation of 
11 0,000 made for State Refor- 
matory. 


N. J. Woman's Reformatory at Clin- 
ton in operation in very in- 
formal manner in an old farm 
house. 


N. Y. Board of managers for new 
State Reformatory for Misde- 
meanants appointed. 

Honor system used to a — 
extent but very successfull 
Clinton and Great M a... 
prisons. 


N. C. Age limit at Reformatory 
raised from 15 to 18. Commuta- 
tion for 1 — behavior now ap- 
plies to all county camps as well 

as to state prison. 


N. D. ie r print or Bertillon 7. 
tem of identification is applied 
to persons convicted in counties. 

OHIO. An act directs governor to 
appoint commission to select 


rural site for Penitentiary and 


appropriates sum to buy land 
and make plans for buildings. 


Compensation to Prisoners. 


CALIF. A new law provides for pay- 

ment of indemnity to prison- 
ers who have served sentence 
when proved they were unjust- 
ly convicted. 
Provision made for payment 
of = wage to prisoners in 
State Prison and formatory, 
thereby creating fund for de- 
pendent families of prisoners 
when there are such. 

NEB. Half earnings of prisoners to 
be set aside for help of their 
dependents, or in case they have 
none, paid to prisoner in three 
— instalments after re- 
ease. 


OHIO. New law provides for com- 
msation to immates of state 
mal institutions, after deduct- 

expenses of maintenance. 


charge. 

WASH. When a man is imprisoned 
for non-support of family he 
shall be compelled to work on 
roads or other county work at 
$1.50 per day, which sum shall 
be turned over to those depend- 
ent on him. 


WIS. State Board of Control must 


2 for 
heir dependents. 


Prison Labor. 


Lease em being abolished 
Prisoners be worked on farms 
owned by the state. 

CONN. Commission provided to 
study subject of contract labor 
in State Prison and county jails. 

DEL. Levy Court authorized to con- 
tract with wor tees to 
use convict labor in building 
and repairing roads. Court to 
pay trustees 75 cents per man 
oo day, part of which is to go 

prisoner. 

IND. New law permits employment 
of state prisoners on public high- 
ways. is law not mandatory 
and doubtful that it will be op- 
erative. 

IOWA. Action taken looking to early 
abolition of contract r at 
penitentiary by extension of em- 
n of prisoners outside 
walls, notably in farming. 

MAINE. Keepers of jails may now 
work prisoners on county roads, 

risoners to wear citizens cloth- 
ng while doing so. 


MD. Gov. Goldsborough leading 
movement to abolish contract 
labor. 

MO. Contract labor which was short- 


ly to be abandoned in Missouri, 
given a new lease of life. 


NEB. New law provides that labor 
of convicts shall be used as far 
as practical in making articles 
for state use. Also providing 
for letti labor of convicts to 
other state institutions or to 


5 r day, 
together with board, one third of 
w earned 
credit of convict. 
appropriated $35,000 for 
struction of binder twine plant 
at state penitentiary if deemed 
advisable by Board of Control. 
N. J. Prison labor program reported 

last year has been continued by 
appropriations for purchase of 
farm of 1,000 acres, a stone 
quarry in another section of the 
state, and for tools and machin- 


vernor 

ommission can completely pro- 
vide labor for prisoners. 
Work for county prisoners gains 
288 and number of coun- 


es st ling to put it in op- 
eration. “Dreanest at in short 
time New Jersey will have coun- 


houses in eve of state, 

and probably under state con- 

trol. 
N. C. After present contracts with 
railroads expire no more con- 
victs will be employed in rail- 
road building. ey will work 
on public roads or on state's 
farm of 7,000 acres. This lon 
used and is a great success; life 
termers working out in fields. 


N. D. “Colorado System” of prison 
labor adopt ° 
farms, public roads and so forth. 

i that work of con- 


work based on merit system and 
extra good time allowance may 
also be earned. 


ORE. So called honor system con- 
tinues. So many prisoners em- 


sons or corporations. 


S. C. Contract labor given up and 
hosiery mill in State Penitenti- 
ary abandoned. 


Contract labor still goes on al- 
though daily ratio o 

— than it was. 
shirt making 85 cents for men 
and 50 cen 


VA. 


for women. Con- 


vict road forces will be increased 
by 500 or 600 men. All men 
serving jail sentences for mis- 
demeanors will be put on roads. 
A new act permits employment 


of limited number of convicts 
in lime grinding plants. 

WASH. New law permits convict 
labor to be used in road making to 
extent that is ei vantagecus. 

WIS. State Board of Control may 
employ prisoners in making 
roads. A new law provides for 
establishment of industries in 
State Prison and Reformatory to 
manufacture articles for state 
use and for institutions of sub- 
divisions of state and for sale in 
open market. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


Labor and Industry (Adults). 


ARIZ. Laws now for protection of 
women in — — — 
Eight hour law passed 
ARK. Department of Labor in- 
vestigating wages of girls. 
CALIF. Minimum wage commission 
established. Compulsory com- 
pensation act relating to women 
n industry. 
CONN. Compulsory compensation act 
passed. 
Report made by commission on 
women wage workers. 
DEL. Women’s ten hour law passed. 
Factory inspector to be em- 
ployed by chancellor of state. 
IDAHO. Nine hour law for women 
passed. 


ILL. 


Women’s ten hour law amend- 
oa to allow excess labor in can- 

ning season. Women’s nine hour 
bill showed great strength. 

Two legislative commissions 
created, one to study working- 
men’s compensation, the other 
conditions of working women. 
IA. Women’s e law of 

quasi-elective type p 

Act providing 2 — of in- 
dustrial accidents passed. 

Act providin — of arbitra- 


IND. 


tion for industrial disputes 
passed. 

Measure passed fixing mini- 
mum salaries for school teach- 


ers. 


KY. New ten hour law for women 
being enforced by one woman 
inspector employed by voluntary 
commission. 

LA. Branch of National Consumers’ 
— organized in New Or- 
eans. 


MAN. Woman factory inspector un- 
der Dominion overnment al- 
lowed for Winnipeg. 

MD. Workmen’s compensation act 
and minimum wage law enacted. 

Ten hour law bureau estab- 
lished. 

MO. Laws enacted providing report- 
ing of occupational diseases, 
providing for safety and health 
of employes in certain indus- 
tries, extending scope of women’s 
nine hour law to other occupa- 
tions 

Report on industrial accidents 
published by Kansas City Board 
of Public elfare. 
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NEB. New laws on workmen’s com- 
D and employers’ liabil- 
ty, mediation of industrial dis- 
utes, and pensions for 
ibrarians; also 
safety of employes. 

New laws on personal injury 
cases. 

N. Y. Factory Investigating Com- 
mission made many recommen- 
dations for safety of employes. 
Fire drills required in certain 
factories, also fireproof stair- 
ways. 

N. C. New employers’ liability law. 

N. 8. Workmen's compensation act 
extended to establishments with 
less than five employes, and oth- 
erwise made more stringent. 

OHIO. State Industrial Commission 
established for enforcement of 
laws relating to labor and in- 
dustry. 

Unusually good workmen’s 
compensation law passed. 


PA. Law limiting hours of labor of 
women; law to prevent lead poi- 
soning. State Department of 
Labor established. 

WASH. Law enacted establishing in- 
dustrial welfare commission for 
women and minors, which shall 


fix wages and standardize con- 
ditions. 


public 
relating to 


The Loan Shark. 


D. C. Stringent loan shark law 
passed after six years of agi- 
tation 

NEB. Stringent law on chattel loans, 
interest limited to one per cent. 
a month, and state license re- 
quired. 

N. J. Governor vetoed a permissive 
loan shark law. 


VICE AND CRIME. 


Age of Consent. 


ARIZ. Age of consent is eighteen. 


CALIF. Age of consent raised from 
16 to 18 years. 


HAWAII. Age of consent raised 
from 15 to 16. Legal marriage 
age from 17 and 14 to 
an 


MAINE. Taking of indecent liberties 
by an adult with a child under 
16, with or without consent of 
child, made felony punishable 
by imprisonment from one to 
ten years. 

MO. Age of consent in criminal 
prosecution raised to 15 years. 


Desertion, Non-Support and Institu- 
tions. 


MAN. New law with rigid uire- 
ments regarding fathers of ille- 
getimate children. 

MICH. Bill passed authorizing estab- 
lishment in certain counties of 
courts of domestic relations. 


N. H. Stringent law on wife aban- 
donment. 


WASH. State spurgpciations of $1,- 
500 each Lebanon Rescue 
Home, Beattie, and Salvation 
—4 Industrial Home of Spo- 


WASH. New law to prevent and 
punish 2 desertion and non- 
sup rt 4232 — for support 

bon suspension of sen- 
tence ona authorizes county com- 
missioners to work convicted 
ay — and pay for their labor 
or benefit o eir dependents. 


Prevention of Vice. 


International Anti-White- 
lave Association has office in 
Denver. Its purpose is to com- 
bat white-slave evil by educa- 
tion, beginni with mts, in 
eugenics and sex-hygiene; and 
by enforcement of laws that ex- 
ist and creation of new laws 
which may be needed. 
DEL. wie, of vice conditions in 
mington contemplated. Dela- 
bd Society for Social Hygiene 
organized. 
uncie Weitere 
22 vice problem. 

Society for Study of Social 
Hygiene o in Louisville; 
also a Louisville Good Morals 
Assn. at work. City regulation 
under vice commission expected. 
MAINE. Although no evidence of 

existence of the traffic in state, 


IND. 
KY. 


Commission 


a white slave law has been en- 


acted. 

MAN.” Home Mission Board of Pres- 
| oe ot a Church has established 
— Service House which is 

eepin ng, a of young girls re- 
be in mora 


1 dealt with by police de- 
partment. 

A vice commission —— to 
make state-wide investigation of 
vice conditions. 

MO. White slave law enacted. 
NEB. New law on immoral shows, 

with nalty. 

Committee of fourteen for 
Raines Law Hotels continued in 
=— to aid in prevention of 


vRegistration of venereal dis- 
eases in — 4 York City under 
new law begu 
N. T. Active — for “tin plate 
ordinance,” i. e. requiring name 
and address of owner to be 
shown on brass plate on every 
building. 
Committee of fourteen for 
Raines Law Hotels continued in 
—— to aid in prevention of 


ce. 

Registration of venereal dis- 
eases in New York City under 
new law 

ONT. New law for permanent deten- 
tion of delinquent girls who are 
defective. 

ORE. Ordinance of city of Portland 
known as the “Tin Plate Ordin- 


MD. 


a 4 
ame posted on front of build- 
ing. ign of ordinance is to 
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make public names of owners of 
houses — for questionable 
purpos: 

Another ordinance regulates 
dance halls, provides for lice 
inspection and forbids sale of 
liquor in dance hall or building 
in which it is. 


PA. Law nst bawdy houses 
passed. w for — mid - 
wives. 

WASH. Social and Moral Hygiene 
ee organized at orth 

Act passed for taxation of 


houses Of rostitution as nuis- 
ances, similar to Iowa law. 


Health and Housing. 
ALASKA. U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion has done good work in 


Attempts to secure special 
— — of 
erritorial 


one much to prevent disease 


epidemics. 

ARK. 27 Beautiful Association of 
Little Rock advocates city plan. 

CONN. — passed for registration of 
births and marriages. 

GA. —— results of Rockefeller 
Commission on hookworm dis- 
ease in co-operation with State 
— ae ealth and 


HAW. weirs Two new oo ma one at 
Kona one at Ko 

Water and sewer works trans- 
ferred from territorial manage- 
ment 4 that of city and county. 
State Board of Health given 
2,500 to publish and distribute 
nformation to first mothers on 

care of Lee 

passed 


Several asures 
viding filtration plants w — 
cities draw water from running 
streams. 
IA. State Board of Health reorgan- 
we * Indiana plan. 
KAN. 


IND. 


t passed authorizing estab- 

lishment of 1 hospitals. 

Act passed providing examina- 
tion and registration of nurses. 
New $1,000,000 City Hospital 
nearin completion in Louisville 
is to have a social service de- 
partment. 
Housing committee being or- 
ganized in New Orleans. 
MAN. Housing and Town Plannin 
Association formed in Win 


— code for state passed. 
12222 health and sanitation 

St. Louis enacted a tenement 
house ordi ro 


KY. 


LA. 


MD. 
MO. 


Kansas City published — 
report on housing conditions. 


PA. Law for senteneing wife de- 


serters to hard labor, 65 cents a 
day to be paid to 


families. 


NEB. State Board of Health given 
control of sanitation and quar- 
antine. 

New pure food laws. 


N. T. State Department of Health 
reorganized, including vital sta- 
tistics. 

N. C. Model vital statistics law. 

New city plan by Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson adopted by Ral- 
eigh. 

ONT. District medical officers ap- 

pointed to ins t hospitals and 

charitable institutions. 

Legislature established subur- 

ban planning commission; also 

dept of city planning for cities 
of third class. Also assed 
housing code for Philadelphia. 

WASH. Group of social agencies 


planning housing reform move- 
ment in Spokane. 


PA. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Work. 


ALA. Several associations formed in 
state. 


ARIZ. Attempts to solve tubercu- 
losis problem by policy of self- 
defense. 


ARK. Anti-Tuberculosis society or- 
ganized at Little Rock. Also new 
state society organized. 


CAL. State Board of Health has 
established department of tu- 
berculosis. 


COLO. New law defines powers and 
duties of local health officers re- 
arding protection of people 
— tuberculosis. 


CONN. Exceptional developments in 
work of State Anti-Tuberculosis 
Commission. Commission now 
has four sanitariums. 


Tuberculosis hospital estab- 
lished for colored patients. 


Sanitary inspection of con- 
ested wards in Wilmington 
one by State Tuberculosis Com- 


mission in interest of housing 
reform. 


FLA. Enacts laws to prevent mar- 
riage of tubercular people. 


GA. Raoul Fund for prevention of 
tuberculosis established with 
$50,000 endowment. 


HAWAII. Board of Health carrying 
on active campaign against tu- 
berculosis through traveling 
exhibits, slides, moving pictures, 
daily school inspectors, sani- 
taria and district nursing de- 
partment of Palama Settlement. 


County tuberculosis hospitals 

made legal; 88 counties have tu- 
berculosis associations, branches 
of state association. Only four 
counties in state unorganized. 
State association has office in 
State House. 
IOWA. State Sanitarium has opened 
department for advanced cases. 
County boards authorized to pro- 
vide for patients in advanced 
stages of disease. 


KANS. State sanitarium for tuber- 
culosis established. 

KY. Open air School 
Louisville. 


MO. Law providing for tuberculosis 
hospital districts extended. One 
county (Buchanan) erecting a 
hospital. 

Anti-Tuberculosis Society in St. 
Louis relieved of expense of con- 
ducting open air schools for tu- 
berculosis children, these havin 
been taken over by Board o 
Education. 

N. H. New buildings at State Sani- 
tarium. 

N. J. A commission appointed to in- 
quire and report as to need of 
additional state tuberculosis in- 


opened in 


stitution. 
N. C. New buildings at State Tu- 
berculosis Sanitarium. Als 


provision for some free beds. 

N. D. Counties empowered to ap- 
propriate funds to fight tuber- 
culosis. 

NOVA SCOTIA. Counties authorized 
to create sanatoria for tubercu- 
losis. Also to conduct clinics 


and employ nurses in connection 
therewith. 


OHIO. State Board of Health au- 
thorized to establish tubercu- 
losis department. 

Several district tuberculosis 
hospitals now building. 


ONT. Great 12 being made in 
treatment of tuberculosis; death 
rate slowly being reduced. 


ORE. Law requires compulsory 
report of all cases of tubercu- 
losis to State Board of Health. 


WASH. Seattle Anti-Tuberculosis 
League maintains its identity 
although city has taken over 
visiting nursing and sanitarium 
work. Its efforts now confined 
to educational work, including 
—e in publication of a 
— y magazine called Wel- 
are. 

Law authorizes counties and 
cities of the first class to estab- 
lish and maintain hospitals and 
employ visiting nurses; also pro- 
vides for state aid in doing this. 
In each county work may be 
helped by unsalaried board of 
managers, or county commis- 
sioners may pay all ex 
be supervised by the State 
Board of Control. Buildings and 
sites must be approved by the 
State Board of ealth before 
county is eligible to receive 
state money. Patients able to do 
so required to pay actual cost. 
State appropriation of $50,000 to 
reimburse counties at rate of $4 
per week for each patient who 
cannot pay his cost of main- 
tenance. 


WIS. New law gives courts right to 
commit tuberculosis patients to 
institutions in certain cases 
where patients have violated re- 
commendations of State Board of 
Health and it is believed there 
is danger they will convey the 
disease to other persons. 
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DEAF AND BLIND. 


ARIZ. School for Deaf and the gen- 
eral care of the class placed 
under auspices of State Uni- 
versity at Tucson. 

COLO. New eleemosynary home for 
adult blind — Cg od of 20 
opened in — its objects 
being to provide — 2. for blind 
men and women and generally 
sup lement work of State In- 

ustr 

markets for products of blind 
workers and to provide musical 
and other entortainenent. 

DEL. Provision made by state for 

support of certain — blind 

while learning trades 
Indiana Assn. of Workers for 

the Blind formed. Mrs. Wm. T. 

Shannon, of Indianapolis, Secre- 

tary. 

MICH. A new law for prevention of 

blindness of new born fixes on 

State Board of Health respon- 

sibility of — — doctors, 

nurses and midwives to use well 
known preventives. 

Reader provided for indigent 

blind students in institutions of 

higher learning. 

N. H. State Board of Charities 
and Correction to prepare and 
maintain register of blind of 
state, and to act as bureau of in- 
formation for their benefit. $5,- 
000 a el for two years appro- 
pria 

N. T. Settlement house for 
established in New York City, 
eo of its kind in the 


IND. 


MO. 


N. C. State made special appropria- 
tion for oral 1 and care of 
eyes, ears an hroat in state 
schools for blind and deaf. 

New site of 75 acres purchased 
1 State School for Blind. 


pecial provision made by 
atone e for support of blind chil. 
dren under school age. They 
may be left in their homes or 
— under guardian, who finds 
omes for them. 


OHIO. Law passed creating system 
of pensions for blind—funds 
raised b al tax. 


N. D. 


ommis- 
them. 
person 


sion is to 


limited to $240 per annum. Re- 
cipients must approved by 
bate court of their county 

must have lived in state at leas Mf 
five years or have become blind 
since passage of this act. 

Law for reporting ophthalmia 
veonatorum. 


PA. 


Insanity. 


CALIF. Legislature established an- 
other state hospital 
in southern par 


for insane 
of state. 


rial Home for Blind, to find 


ILL. Legislature provided for com- 
pleting new state hospital lo- 
cated at Alton. 


Certain defects in law com- 
mitting insane criminals cor- 
rected. A physician has been 
put in charge of hospital for in- 
sane criminals, in connection 
with the reformatory; heretofore 
at a of reformatory has 
een in charg 

20,000 appropriated to 2 
Colony Farm at Eastern os- 
pital for Insane. 

A hospital for insane crimi- 
nals, near State Prison, opened 
with 145 beds. 


New reception hospital to be 
built at Topeka. New state hos- 
roe be established at 

rn 


IND. 


KAS. 


MAN. New asylum opened at Bran- 
don, with room for 700 patients. 

MD. Maryland Psychiatric Commit- 
tee for After Care of Insane or- 
ganized and doing excellent 
work. 

N. C. New building at hospital for 
negro insane. 


N. D. Legislature made appropria- 
tion to increase capacity of Hos- 
pital for Insane and decided to 
submit qu uestion of building ad- 
ditional hospital to popular vote. 

OHIO. Sum of $192,000 received by 
state hospital in payment for 
patients’ care during one year. 

Hospital at Lima, for care of 
criminal insane and other dan- 
erous classes of patients will 

completed early next year. 


wing, Hospital for Criminal 
nsane heretofore rt of State 
. — is hencefo to be sep- 


arate institution. 
Peeble-Minded and Epileptic. 


ALA. Need of institution for feeble- 
minded and epileptic recognized 
but nothing yet done. 

ARK. Serious need of home for 
feeble-minded recognized. 


CONN. Legislature decided to buy 
out institution r owned 
by late Dr. H. Kni — 
and to cond as state 
stitution for , AS EK 

New colony for epileptics will 
be opened “tor 80 summer of 1913 
with room for * tients; it will 
no doubt be arged in near 
future. 

DEL. Need of custodial care for 

feeble-minded recognized but 

nothing done. 

Needs of a school for feeble- 
minded children and colony for 
adults, also of colony for epilep- 
tics, both children and adults, 
recognized. 

Need of provision for feeble- 

minded and epileptic recognized. 

Legislature created state col- 
bri for e ie tics and appro- 

ated $500, to purchase site 

begin . of plant. 

3 will ultimately cost $1, 

000,000 or more. 

Movement beginning in Cook 


FLA. 


GA. 
ILL. 


County (Chicago) for school and 
colony for feeble-minded and un- 
placeable children in connection 
with other county institutions. 

IND. Additional cottages occupied 
at Village for Epileptics. Ca- 
pacit now 210. Movement 
starting through state to in- 
vestigate condition and needs of 
adult blind, feeble-minded, and 
Poo. 600 riated t 1 

y appropriated to equip 
hospital at Wohool for Feeble- 
Minded Youth. 

IOWA. Appropriation made of half 
mill tax for five years, which 
will yield about $2,000,000, to 
be used by Board of Control of 
State Institutions. A part of this 
sum will be devoted to estab- 
lishment of state colony for 
epileptic and district custodial 
farm for defectives. 

Need of more comprehensive 
care for feeble-minded recog- 
nized. 

MD. Institution for feeble-minded 
children enlarged. 


MASS. State getting ahead with 
segregation of feeble-minded. A 
new law strengthens _ prohibi- 
tions against unlawful sexual 
relations with feeble-minded per- 
sons and imbeciles. 

MICH. Law enacted. establishin 
farm colony for epileptics an 
making appropriation of 3200, 
000 to purchase 1,000 acres of 
an 


Act passed creating commis- 
sion to investigate extent of 
feeble-mindedness, insanity, epi- 
lepsy and other conditions of 
mental defectiveness in state. 

MO. Need of more extensive provi- 
—, for feeble-minded recog- 
n : 


8 made for build- 

in wo new cottages at the 
Missouri Colony. 

NEB. Need of law to compel custo- 
dial care for feeble-minded 
adults recognized. 

N. H. New buildings at State School 
for Feeble-Minded. 

N. T. Letchworth Village has 
reached capacity of 100 and has 
money available for many ad- 
ditional buildings. 

Movement beginning in favor 
of state bondi itself for erec- 
tion of custod institutions for 
feeble-minded and insane. A ref- 
erendum vote is proposed. 


N. C. Campaign of education in 

which services of Extention De- 

artment of Vineland Training 

hool are asked will be conduct 

ed during autumn on behalf of 
school for feeble- minded. 

N. D. Additional authority given to 
superintendent of institution for 
feeble-minded. 

Law providing for compulso 
commitment of feeble-minded, 
idiots, and epileptics who are 
offensive to community enacted. 

ONT. Government inspector of 
feeble-minded appointed, whose 
business it is to collect statistics 
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as to actual number of feeble- 
minded, and visit them and re- 
port their condition. 

New law provides that any fe- 
male between ages of 15 and 35 
who has been sent to an indus- 
trial refuge, and is discovered to 
be feeble-minded so that she 
cannot take care of herself, 
shall be kept in the refuge until 
medical advisor with approval 
of inspector orders her dis- 
charged. 


PA. State institution for feeble- 
minded women established 


S. C. Need of state institution for 
feeble-minded recognized. 


VA. Building for feeble-minded on 
farm of epileptic colony will be 
completed this year. A building 
for female epileptics also being 
erected. New institution for train- 
ing of mentally defective chil- 
dren will be opened this year. 

Campeign thoroughout state on 
behal of feeble-minded and 
epileptic planned for coming 
autumn under idance of State 
ae of Charities and Correc- 

ons. 


WASH. Age limit at institution for 
feeble-minded extended from 21 
to 60, leaving it to discretion of 
superintendent as to allowing 
inmates to leave institution. A 
5 of $368,900 made 

y legislature will enable in- 
stitution to double its capacity. 
476 acres of land added to estate. 

WISC. Legislature created new 
Home for Feeble-Minded and 
Epileptic with appropriation of 
$360,000 for land and buildings. 


Prevention of Defectiveness. 


CAL. Asexualization law extended 
to include moral perverts in 
state prisons. 

COLO. Act regulating sale of co- 
caine passed. 

DEL. State Society of Social Hy- 
giene established. 

D. C. New law greatly limiting sale 
of liquor passed. 

FLA. Law prohibiti marriage of 
insan 1 diotic, feeble- 
mind iseased and tubercular 
people sought. 

HAWAII. Several laws for purpose 
of controlling use of liquor en- 
acted. 

IDAHO. Law regarding sale of nar- 
cotics enacted. 

IND. Sale, purchase or possession of 
cigarettes by minors prohibited. 

KAS. Sterilization of habitual crim- 
inals, idiots, epileptics, imbeciles 
and insane made egal. 

KY. Society for State Social Hygiene 
organized in Louisville. 

ME. Law regulating sale of nar- 
cotics enacted. 

MD. State-wide vice commission ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

MASS. State Board of Health is to 
investigate and recommend 


further restrictions as to mar- 

riage. 

MICH. New law outheriaing sterili- 
zation of monteny defective peo- 


ple who are wholly dependent or 
rtiall dependent 
nstitutions passed. 


State Commission on provision 
for defectives appointed to in- 
vestigate and report on plan for 
care of defectives, epileptics and 
insane and for prevention of all 
kinds of defectiveness. 

Research work into the number 
and conditions of the mentally 
defective announced last year 
— by renewed appropria- 

ons 


N. T. Di — * for nervous, and 
men diseases opened in con- 
nection with Manhattan and 
Central Islip State Hospitals. 

N. C. Act to prohibit sale and giving 
away of cocaine except by pre- 
scription of licensed physician 


in public 


cigarettes to minors enacted. 
eigh Women’s Club furnish- 
ing room in public schools for 
training of sub-moral children. 
N. D. 1 — law for confirmed 
criminally insane, idiotic and de- 
fective ting marr enacted. Law 
— — marri of * — 

an 


de fec- 

tives, or — with contagious 
diseases passed. 

OHIO. Law passed directing Board of 

Administration to to establish re- 


stitutions — 4 
and afterwa laced in ap- 
propriate institu on or other- 
wise disposed o 


ORE. __ Sterilization — copied after 
that of Indiana being held up 
8. referendum vote in Nov. 


Enacted what is called the Eu- 
genics Marriage Law. 


PA. 


Associated Charities. 
ALA. Several new 2 
An social 


organization 
workers including both ‘pala and 
volunteer workers in 

Birmingham and bias ag = to 
—— social conscience of com- 


mu 5 
In ni obne a Home Economics 
— is = a work as 
are all the social 
— * 


ARK. Six — 222 in one year. 


rvice Federation 
various Jewish 
ver. 

Idea of C. O. S. steadily 

growing. Visiting Nurse’s asso- 

Siation in Bristol has 

organization department. 


DEL. rz hee thly Con- 


FLA. Social Service Club at Pen- 


sacola. A. C. started in several 
cities. 

GA. Executive Committee of the 
Men and Religion Forward 


Movement acts as inter-church 
Committee for Atlanta, purpose 
being to develop social service. 
HAWAII. Beginning of marked co- 
ordination of charitable agencies. 
IND. Many new associated charities, 
good citizens’ leagues, social 
service leagues, and similar or- 
anizations formed during year. 
sociated Charities at 
Rensselaer, hen, Frankfort, 
Connersville and Shelbyville. 
Central registration bureau 
established at Louisville, called 
Social Service Exchange, — of- 
fice of Associated Charities. 
MAN. City of Winnipeg has estab- 
lished a Civic arities Bureau 
to inquire into character of or- 
ganizations which appeal to 
public for money. 


N. DAK. Several new C. O. S. 


KY. 


OHIO. Federation for Philanthropy 
and Charity in Cleveland un 2 
auspices of Chamber of Com- 
merce has combined budget to 
finance institutions, societies 
and associations that are ap- 
proved. 

In connection with flood relief 


of something o 
ingly shown when flood distress 
came. 
S. CAR. Thorough o 
charities has been 
at Columbia. 
— new associated charities 
rganized, also General Councils 
of 80 Social Agencies in 
cities. 
Associated charities organized 
by colored people in Richmond 
and Norfolk. 


WASH. Central Councils of Social 
es organized at Seattle 
and Everett. 


nization of 
rought about 


VA. 
several 
VA. 


2 Hel dependent ra 
th tires taken care of b 


law which permits county boards 
to assist according to necessi- 
ties and compels investigation. 


CALIF. State commission is to in- 
vestigate mothe 


when children are wi their 


mothers (See State Su ision 

and Administrati ). 
COLO. Mothers’ potion a 

1772 rative Janua 


1 ‘appropriations 1 
foe $4,500 — City — Sounty 
of Denver. in feur months 18 
applications were filed in + 


2 


nile Court of Denver. 16 were 
granted, 23 denied, 84 were 
— May 3ist. Half of those 
allowance were al- 
ded from public funds. 
yn amount ven was $5 
for each child involved. Average 
age of mothers 38 years. Nine 
were widows, 6 deserted, 1 an 
invalid husband, 1 wife of a 
convict. 


CONN. Bill to provide pensions for 
needy mothers with young chil- 
dren defeated. 


wan 1 pension bill 


“low provides for system 
of pensions to widows or desert- 
ed wives with young children. 


ILL. New law n — A 
— — of ormer 

1 Judge Pinckney = 

Chicago uvenile Court. 


IOWA. Widow’s pension law author- 
izes district court to direct board 
of supervisors, through overseer 
of the poor, to pay to widowed 
mothers of dependent or neglect- 

children not more than $2 per 
week for each child under 14. 
Mothers whose husbands are in- 
mates of any institution which 
is under care of State Board of 
Control, shall, for purposes of 
this act, be considered widows. 


MASS. Rational widows’ pension bill, 
ushed by social workers likely 
o pass. 


MICH. Bill amending juvenile court 
law establishes in a limited way 
what is called the Mother's 
Compensation Law in ho that 
under this method many families 
may be held intact that might 
otherwise have to be separated. 


MO. Former law affecting Kansas 
City amended so as to allow pen- 
sions to mothers whose husbands 
are insane or in colony for 
feeble-minded. Several other 
measures for mothers’ pensions 
throughout state defeated. 


NEB. Law amended, authorizing 
judge of juvenile court to a 
point a probation officer for bo h 
a and children in cities hav- 

188. population of 20,000 to 50, 
also amends law relative to 
— 4 — and neglected children 
who have suitable homes an al- 
lowance of 0 per month for 
each child can be made where 
necessary, purpose being to avoid 
breaking up families. 

N. H. Law provides for relief of des- 
titute mothers whose husbands 
are dead or are confined in penal 
institutions or insane hospital, 

10 per month for first chfld and 
5 per month for each other 
child under 16 years. 


N. J. Widows’ nsion law effective 
July 1, 1913. Widows only to 
be beneficiaries under county 
court order to county funds 
in fixed sums be paid through 

State Board of Guardians after 

2 investigation and subject 
_— recommendation 

— "State oard, which must 


make at least six visits to each 
family each year. 


N. T. State commission created 
upon best method of making pro- 
vision for dependent widows with 
— children with purpose of 
preventing separation o ou 
children from their widow 
mothers. 


. New Children’s Code provides 
hat juvenile courts may allow 
to needy mothers whose hus- 
bands are dead, or incapacitated, 
or in prison, or who have been 
deserted for more than three 
years and who have resided in 
state at least two years, to ex- 
tent of $15 per month for one 
child and not more than $7 for 
each additional child, subject to 
certain conditions. 


ORE. Widows’ Pension Law provides 
for assistance and support of 
women whose husbands are dead 
and who have a child or children 


dependent for suPP 

partially on their labor. It pro- 
vides for payment of $10 per 
month for one child and $7.50 for 
each additional child under 16 
years. 


PA. Mothers’ pension system estab- 
lished. 


WASH. Destitute women with chil- 
dren under 15 whose husbands 
are dead or in some institution 
or who have been abandoned for 
more than one year or whose 
husbands are totally disabled, 
may receive allowance of $15 per 
month for one child and $5 for 
each additional child. Allowance 
made by juvenile court. Recipi- 
ent must a proper person in 
79 — of court to bring up her 

ildren, and a resident of the 
county for at least one year. 
Law closely follows the first 
Illinois law. 


WIS. Board of Control is to investi- 
gate mother’s pension question 
and report to next legislature. 

Mothers’ pension legislation 
pending. 


Destitute Adults. 


ALASKA. Law provides for estab. 
lishment of home for destitute 
whites who have been injured 
or rendered destitute while at 
work in the territory at Sitka, 
and another at Fairbanks. 

IND. Amendment to the law gov- 
erning administration of county 
poor asylums, extends term of 
office of superintendents from 
two years to four and forbids 
nepotism, except that superin- 
tendent’s wife may be matron. 
County commissioners required 
to inspect — uarterly and 
make record condition 
and needs of institutions. 

Lake county building asylum 
to cost $150,000, the first in state 
to be built on cottage lan. 

Thompson Home or Aged 
Women established at Waldron. 


MAN. Provincial government Old 
Folks’ = a opened at Portage 
La Prairie. 

N. CAR. Four new county homes 
provided during year. 

N. oe Indiana ted in tak poor law 

has been copied in this state. It 

allows cities of 5,000 inhabit- 
ants option of becoming autono- 
mous poor relief districts. 

OHIO. Jan. ist boards of county in- 
firmary directors abolished, their 
duties being assumed by coun- 
ty commissioners. A change for 
the better, in management 
of funds for relief of poor in 
their homes apparent. 

ONT. City of Toronto establishing 
home for aged couples. 

WIS. Board of Control to make an 
investigation of methods em- 
ployed in administering outdoor 


PUBLIC OPINION AND GENERAL 
WELFARE WORK 


Interest in Social Needs. 


* 1 . y by news- 
printing 

Priicles and writing editorials 

on child labor, housing reform 
ene many other matters of the 


ALASKA. Public interest and public 
spirit beginning to be seen in 
matters of education, health, etc. 

ARK. A general social awakening 
is apparent. Charit ty organiza- 
1 ur multiplying rapid- 
* — h affairs coming to the 

n 


CAL. ow new social legislation 

general desire for reform 

i institutional affairs, especi- 
ally correctional. 

COLO. Many new laws for social 
service and individual better- 
ment. 

CONN. Evidence that the state is 
advancing steadily in fields of 
— correction, and social re- 


FLA. A keener interest in all social 
problems shown each year. Pros- 
ts for advancement along all 
ines of social service brighter 
than ever before. 

GA. General interest awakened over 
state in enforcement of anti- 
vice legislation. 

mh This territory is progres- 

on social lines. he last 
legfelature enacted mony laws 
aring on social affairs. 

ILL. "Legislature enacted several 
laws of — 4 importance to so- 
cial well 

IND. There is constant demand for 
literature and addresses on so- 
cial welfare topics. County 
conferences held, and welfare 
weeks with exhibits of health, 
chariti schoo industries. 
Ste., held in twenty towns and 
cities in past ten months. 
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IOWA. Much social 2 and 
much increase of interest shown 
in social affairs in past year. 

KY. People continue to take active 
interest in measures relating to 
social advancement. 

LA. Many people awakening to needs 
of city and state in respect to 
social measures. 

ME. Interest in —11 relating 
to — welfare deep and in- 
creasin 


MD. Social rogress reported last 
year continues. 

MASS. Has now a legislative com- 
mittee on social welfare. 

MICH. Legislature of 1913 the 
banner one as regards social 
legislation. 

MO. Legislature of 1913 performed 
— a me amount of good 
work, especially as to social 
legislation. 

NEB. Legislature paid much atten- 
tion to social legislation. 


N. J. Legislature of 1913 has done 
well in the direction of social 
reforms. 

N. T. Several good measures for so- 
cial betterment have become 
laws. 

N. CAR. Report says: “Our le 
are aglow with a desire te * 
veer. a grand and beautiful 
8 

N. D. More than usual amount of 
social legislation enacted during 
last legislature. 

OHIO. New state constitution estab- 
—.— many important social re- 
orms. 


ONT. Recognition of fact that social 
welfare in rural districts is not 
organized adequately. 

ORE. Decided awakening of public 
conscience to responsibilities of 
community for conditions which 
create dependents and de- 
linquents. 

PA. Marked development in Penn- 
Sylvania institutions. A real 
awakening in state. Affects po 
ular attitude toward subsidy 
system and state appropriations. 
State and county medical socie- 
ties interested. 

WASH. Social legislation ining 
momentum in those cities in 
which woman suffrage prevails. 
Great need of clearing house for 
legislative action. 


Social Welfare—Equal Suffrage. 


ARIZ. Equal suffrage act passed. 
IDAHO, Woman's property rights 
bill passed. 


ILL. ringfield is — 36.000 
wi which to make social 
survey. Impetus to this kind 
of work * of the results of 
last State Conference. 

Women’s limited suffrage law 
enacted giving women vote in all 
matters ex offices cre- 


t 
ated by state constitution. 


= — 
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C. P. has received gift of 
1000; 000 from Mrs. Elizabeth 
ilbank Anderson, to be used 
to create department of Social 
Welfare to be called the Mil- 
bank Memorial, for preventive 
and constructive social work. 
N. C. Women made eligible to mem- 
bership on school boards and 
other positions. 
WASH. Events point toward very ac- 
tive participation of women in 
legislative matters. 
ocial Service Board estab- 
lished by ordinance in Tacoma; 
entirely on voluntary basis. 


N. T. 


Law Courts and Practice. 


Court of Domestic Relations 
established at Baltimore. New 
attitude of present state’s at- 
torney and of criminal court in 
enforcing to limit law against 
desertion and non-support has 
reduced number of cases and 
greatly increased sums paid in 
alimony. Prisoners Aid Asso- 
— serves as medium of pay- 
raent. 


MICH. Domestic Relations Court to 
be established in each of more 
populous counties. 


MD. 


A. APPENDIX TO REPORTS FROM STATES. 


General Notes. 


ALA.—Legislature meets only once in four years. Last session in 1911. 

ALASKA—This is the first year since the organization of Alaska as a 
territory and the territorial legislature have enacted their first series 
of laws. 

ARIZ.—Only state institutions of charities and correction are Asylum for 
Insane, Industrial School and Prison. 


FLA.—Report made before results of recent meeting of legislature were 
known. 


OHIO— The following statement is made by the corresponding secretary 
regarding effects of the recent floods: 

This report cannot be complete without reference to the serious problems 
suddenly precipitated by the flood of March. This flood affected 143 munici- 
palities, leaving in its wake about 16,000 families that needed some assis- 
tance in the work of rehabilitation. Over 200,000 persons were compelled 
to accept flood relief for one or more days. It has been estimated that not 
less than 2,000 houses have been destroyed and about 25,000 houses damaged. 
The known death list now totals 431. In a few municipalities at least 75 
per cent. of the homes were within the flood zone and practically all of the 
business establishments. In 26 cities with a population of over 5,000 it was 
necessary to either use existing agencies or quickly create new ones to meet 
the relief problems confronting them. As soon as the seriousness of the flood 
conditions was apparent the American Red Cross established headquarters 
at Columbus and brought into the state a large force of trained workers. 
The quick action in all parts of the nation in sending money and food brings 
forth the most hearty thanks from the residents and those engaged in suc- 
coring the needy. The cash contributions have been placed in the hands of 
the Red Cross and after taking care of the immediate problem of sustenance. 
the balance is being used for rehabilitation. No estimate has been made of 
the material loss to families, railroads, political divisions and business enter- 
prises as a result of the flood. It is safe to conclude that in Ohio alone the 
loss far exceeds the property loss in the San Francisco earthquake. 

One of the by-products is the apparent necessity for a well organized 
charity society in some form which can be used as a foundation upon which 
to base relief work in time of calamity. Where these did not heretofore 
exist, especially in the larger cities, efforts are now being made to create 
such organizations. Where the existing organizations have been found inade- 
quate, steps are being taken to strengthen them. 


HAWAII—The report for this Territory contains an unusually good survey 
outline of existing social agencies, and this is reproduced herewith in 
full as being of interest to the general reader as well as to those 
acquainted with the situation in the Hawaiian group: 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 
We have an Associated Charities in Honolulu, T. H. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

These organizations are limited almost wholly to particular nationalities: 

English Benevolent Society. 
Various Chinese Clubs. 
German Benevolent Society. 
Japanese Benevolent Society. 
Kaahumanu and other Hawaiian Societies. 
Portugese Benevolent Society. 

CHILD WELFARE. 

Boy Scouts, gradually gaining ground. 4 

Castle Home for Children, admitting orphans and others of white 
parentage. 

Gleaners, a group of girls under the Woman’s Board of Missions of Cen- 
tral Union Church who raise money for missions and at the same 
time are learning the missionary spirit. 

Home for Non-Leprous Children of Leprous Parents, where the children 
eat and sleep, play and are educated. 

Honolulu Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid Association, an association 
doing nearly all the kindergarten work for the city of Honolulu. 

The Juvenile Court, under Judge W. L. Whitney. 

Kauikeolani Children’s Hospital, a private institution doing excellent 
service to the community. 

Salvation Army Home for Children takes in all comers if there is room. 

CIVIC WELFARE, CITY PLANNING, SOCIAL WORK OF COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

The Civic Federation is an organization interested in good legislation. 
It has done some good work in agitating for better conditions. 

The Honolulu Ad Club, composed of newspaper men and others. 

The Kilohana Art League Outdoor Circle, a committee of women, has 
accomplished a good deal toward beautification of the city of 
Honolulu. 

The Honolulu Chamber of Commerce has twice taken up the idea of 
charity endorsement, similar to the Cleveland plan. Nothing definite 
has yet come of it though sentiment is growing in that direction. 

The Men’s League of Central Union Church with a membership of about 
450 wielded a strong organized influence for good legislation at the 
last legislature. 

The St. Andrews Cathedral Church Club also stands for civic right- 
eousness. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, CHILD LABOR. 
The Territory of Hawaii has compulsory education between the ages of 
6 and 15. There has not always been enough room for the children 
but that is being remedied rapidly. 
Child labor common in the summer months in the canneries. No restric- 
tions have as yet been put upon this labor though an attempt was 


made at the last legislature. The pineapple canneries were favorable 
to such legislation. 


It has just been prohibited to employ girls under 16 years before 6 a. m. 
or after 9 p. m. 
COURTS AND POLICE. 
The appropriation for the Juvenile Court has been increased. 
The Police Service has just been established upon a civil service basis. 
FAMILY DESERTION. 
An act relating to the desertion of wives and children by husbands and 
fathers has just passed. 
An act compelling support by fathers of illegitimate children. 
HOUSING. 
In Honolulu the housing problem is changing from the tenement form to 
that of closely packed cottages. It is a decided advance as it holds 
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the family as a unit or tends to do so. There are still tendencies to 
overcrowding and taking in of boarders to reduce the rent, however. 
This change in our housing problem for the better is due largely to 
the regulations of the Board of Health which is very active against 
the tenement. On the sugar plantations barracks are giving way to 
cottages at a private cost of approximately $600,000, due to pres- 
sure by the Board of Health again. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND REFORMATORIES. 

The Boys’ Industrial School situated at Waialae, Oahu, is administered 
along modern lines. The boys make their own clothes, deal in dairy 
and garden products on a large scale, raise sugar cane extensively, 
make all improvements on grounds and new buildings. and study 
besides. Boys are released on parole. 

The Girls’ Industrial School situated in Honolulu teaches sewing, weaving, 
lacemaking, hemstitching, cooking, washing, ironing, general house 
work, rag rug making. Girls are placed out on parole in good homes. 
The credit system is used though this is soon to be changed to a 
monetary system of release. Physical training has been carried on 
through the Palama Settlement. Many girls are in the school who 
should be in a detention home if we had one. 

INFANTS. 

The District Nurses of the Palama Settlement go into the homes and 
teach infant feeding. 

Kapiolani Maternity Home takes in all nationalities, rich and poor alike. 

INSANITY. 

There is a Territorial Insane Asylum under modern management and medi- 
cal attendance. Several new buildings have been added in the past 
year. 

JUVENILE COURTS, PROBATION, AND PAROLE. 

Honolulu has an excellent Juvenile Court under Judge W. L. Whitney, 
who is its founder here. Under this court there are two probation 
officers. In connection with it are “Big Sisters” and “Big Brothers,” 
who have been doing genuinely constructive work. There is also an 
unorganized group of young women who follow up girls either on 
parole or released from the Girls’ Industrial School with clubs and a 
good time to keep them going straight. 

LABOR. 

Labor of girls under 16 years before 6 a. m. or after 9 p. m. has just 
been prohibited. 

Lanakila Hall, Robella Lane, Honolulu, has just begun activities and is a 
cheap boarding house home for working girls. 

Kaiulani Home, King St., Honolulu, is a similar institution. 

Aloha Manufacturing Co., is a clothing factory for the sake of 
furnishing good employment to women and girls. Wages are good 
and the environment is excellent. 

LIQUOR. 

We have an active Territorial Anti-Saloon League. 

The Liquor License Commission for Honolulu has unique powers. It 
has the absolute power to grant or withhold liquor licenses and their 
decision is without appeal. Gradually it is doing some very good 
work. 

NEIGHBORHOOD WORK. 

The Territory has the following Settlements: Kalihi, Palama, Kaulu- 
wela Community, Beretania, St. Elizabeth’s, Kakaako, Wailuku, and 
Waiakea. All are doing active work. 

PRISONS, JAILS. 

The Prison of Oahu, while an old structure, is well kept, clean and upon 
a sanitary basis. An indeterminate sentence law has been passed, 
giving the prisoner, on good behavior, the right to serve out the re- 
mainder on parole. This is an advance toward family support. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Through the activity of the Board of Health the Territory is making a 
steady advance along health lines. Constant inspection goes on both 
in the city and country. 

District nursing is carried on through the Palama Settlement in Hono- 
lulu. Besides their district work, these nurses visit each school in 
the city for an hour each day. 

Control of all potable waters has just been passed over to the Board of 
Health. 

The Board of Health service is just being placed under civil service. 

Through an increase in the appropriation the Board of Health is about to 
employ a sanitary engineer. 

In a certain crowded section of Honolulu, streets are to be opened giving 
better ventilation, sewers and water supply. 

An extensive mosquito campaign is being constantly carried on. 

The Board of Health has control over all buildings to be erected in regard 
to sanitation, light and ventilation. 

New tenement houses are required to have modern plumbing, concrete 
ground floors, fire escapes, and greater supporting structures than 
formerly. It makes landlords think twice. 

The Board of Health has just received power to abate nuisances by the 
use of a revolving fund and the lien principle. 

The Board of Health is carrying on an extensive tuberculosis campaign. 
It is about to begin a campaign against the public drinking cup. 

There are seven hospitals in the Territory, public and private. 


RECREATION. 


Honolulu has a Playground Association which, at present, is in charge 
of one playground. 


There are several parks in Honolulu which act as recreation conters but, 
as yet, are unsupervised. 


There are many private pay dance halls but no dance hall supervision. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION. 


During the past year teachers’ salaries have been raised. New buildings 
have been erected costing $449,000, and increasing the room facilities. 
A 21 per cent. increase in school attendance resulted. 

Open air school houses are being constructed wherever possible. 

The attempt is also being made to increase land around schools for the 
purpose of affording playgrounds. 

The “Hawaii Educational Review” is published by the department of Edu- 
cation and circulated among the teachers. 

The school city and county plan has proved very satisfactory. 

An appropriation has just been made to establish vocational guidance 
among the schools, as also vocational schools. 
The College of Hawaii is a college of agriculture and mechanic arts sup- 
ported by the Territory of Hawaii and the Federal Government. 
The Territory has a normal school of good rank besides five schools of 
high school grade (public and private). 

There are four public and private schools on an industrial basis, not 
including the two reformatories. 

The various religious denominations each have their schools, some being 
of a very high grade. 

There are Japanese, Chinese, Korean schools on an independent basis. 

Kindergartens are scattered throughout the community, supported by 
private philanthropy. 


Some figures on cost of education may be of interest: 
Average daily expense per pupil per day, 
Z . . 17.7 cents 
EEE .. 3.7 cents 
School expenditure per capita of population, 
United States—1910 
Hawaii—1912 
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Expenditures for Schools, exclusive of buildings and sites for the 
year ending June 30, 1912, 


, ² A A $618,560.84 
r. ˙ » Pee ee ee 26.04 
Percentage analysis of expenditures, 

D ᷑ũ TTT „ 2.1 
D ² ·¹ům—u2·¹wͤ K a0 a9 008 oe Oe a SES 6.3 
Industrial and Reform Schools 8.8 
e . ² e chee saw k eels 71.8 
r oůꝛ-̃ꝛꝛ ̃ w WN oes 3.3 
, .. navweune~e be 2 

100.00 


SEX HYGIENE. 

The Social Evil Committee has just completed a survey which has not as 
yet been published. 

There is a committee on the propagation of the theories of Eugenics. 

Nothing as yet has been done toward the sex education of parents or 
school children. 

SOCIAL CONFERENCES. 

Territorial Conference of Charities and Correction is under process of 

organization. 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

The Board of Health is carrying on an effective campaign against Tu- 
berculosis, as last year deaths from the disease were on the decrease. 
It uses a traveling exhibit, moving pictures, large folding wall books 
for the public schools, and is gradually substituting local slides in 
illustrating the dangers. 

In the city of Honolulu there is a corps of district nurses, under the 
Palama Settlement which visits the schools once daily and also the 
entire city twice a month. These nurses are in cooperation with the 
Board of Health in searching for Tuberculosis. 

Also, in connection with the Palama Settlement, there is a Tuberculosis 
Day Camp. 

Leahi Home is a hospital for incurables and has a large Tuberculosis 
ward. It is under the Board of Health. 

PRISON LABOR. 


Prison labor is used on road, street, and park work in Honolulu. 


B. APPENDIX TO REPORTS FROM STATES. 
State Corresponding Secretaries. 


It is through the kindness and ability of the following named State 
Corresponding retaries for the United States and Canada that the Con- 
ference presents the accompanying digest of conditions and progress in 
respect to social welfare: 

Ala.—Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, 1500 S. 20th St., Birmingham. 

Alaska—W. G. Beattie, Juneau. 

Ark.—M. A. Auerbach, Sec. United Charities of Pulaski County, Little Rock. 

Calif.—W. Almont Gates, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Colo.—William Thomas, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, State 
Capitol, Denver. 

Conn.—Charles P. Kellogg, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
Waterbury. 

Del.— Mrs. A. D. War nor, Kentmore Place, Wilmington. 

D. C.— George S. Wilson, Sec. Board of Charities, District Bldg., Washington. 

Fla.—Marcus C. Fagg. Sec. Children’s Home Society, 361 St. James Bldg., 
Jacksonville. 
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Ga.—Joseph C. Logan, Sec. Associated Charities, 705 Gould Bidg., Atlanta. 

Hawaii—William Spencer Bowen, Treas. Palama Settlement, King and Liliha 
Sts., Honolulu. 

Idaho—J. H. Humphries, Sup’t State Industrial Training School, St. Anthony. 

Ill.—aA. L. Bowen, Exec. Sec’y State Charities Commission, Springfield. 

Ind.—Miss Laura Greely, Chief Clerk Board of State Charities, 93 State 
House, Indianapolis. 

Ia.—Paul S. Pierce, Sec.-Treas. State Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Iowa City. 

Kan.—F. M. Brady, Board of Control, Topeka. 

Ky.—Miss Frances Ingram, Neighborhood House, Louisville. 

La.—Miss Lillian F. Friend, 1807 Palmer Av., New Orleans. 

Me.—Edwin P. Wentworth, Newcastle, Me. 

Man.—J. Howard T. Falk, Sec. Associated Charities, Winnipeg. 

Md.—Nathaniel G. Grasty, Sec. Supervisors of City Charities, 241 Court 
House, Baltimore. 

Mass.—Joseph Lee, 101 Tremont St., Boston. 

Mich.—J. B. Montgomery, Sup’t State Public School, Coldwater. 

Mo.—Dr. George B. Mangold, Dir. School of Social Economy, 1827 Locust St., 
St. Louis. 

Neb.—J. A. Piper, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, Lincoln. 

N. H.—William J. Ahearn, Sec. State Board of Charities and Correction, State 
House, Concord. 

N. J.—C. L. Stonaker, Sec. State Charities Aid Association, 13 Central Av., 

Newark. 
. Y.—Dr. R. W. Hill, State Board of Charities, Albany. 
. C.—Miss Daisy Denson, Sec. State Board of Public Charities, the Capitol, 
Raleigh. 

. D.—Prof John M. Gillette, University of N. D., University. 

. 8—J. W. MacMillan, 317 Pleasant St., Halifax. 

Ohio—H. H. Shirer, Sec. Board of State Charities, Columbus. 

Ont.—Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, Medical Officer, Ontario Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Inebriates, Toronto. 

Ore.—Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, Sec. Child Labor Commission, 260% Third St., 
Portland. 

Pa.—Prof. Carl Kelsey, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia. 

S. C—A. T. Jamison, Sup’t Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood. 

Vt.—Rev. J. Edward Wright, 19 Baldwin St., Montpelier. 

Va.—J. T. Mastin, Sec. State Board of Charities and Corrections, Richmond. 

Wash.—Miss Virginia McMechen, Sec. Charity Organization Society, 301 
Central Bldg., Seattle. 

Wis.—M. J. Tappins, Sec. State Board of Control, Madison. 
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Students! Teachers! Librarians! 


The Proceedings of the National Conference give the 
most complete and vivid account in existence of the 
development of social reform movements in America. 


Used as a Primary Reference by Many Classes in Sociology 


Write for list of volumes in print and prices 


National Conference of Charities and Correction 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 


Get Ready for Memphis 


41st Annual Meeting N. C. C. C. 
May, 1914 


Memphis lies in a region which is a shorter 

average distance from the homes of the 
membership of the National Conference than 
any other in the United States. 


There will probably be in attendance more 
members whom circumstances usually keep 


at home than at any previous Conference. 
Come and meet them ! 


Nine major departments for discussion 
under chairmanship of recognized leaders. 
Many other organizations of national scope 
meeting with the Conference. Programs 
already in preparation. 


If you are not a member write for information 


National Conference of Charities and 


Correction 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Il. 


